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WANTED. 


ANTED.—POSITION BY A TRAINED 
masseuse. Will travel or will take care of a honfe. 
Address No. 73, this Office. 


WANTED.—COPIES OF Frignps’ INTELLIGEN- 
cer, Twelfth month 20, 1902. Send to this Office. 


ANTED.—AN EXPERIENCED GIRL FOR 

general housework, or would take a reliable woman 
with baby or small child, a good home. Apply 6604 N. 
6th Street, Oak Lane, Philadelphia. 


WANTED.— —BY FRIEND, POSITION AS PRI- 

vate secretary. Kemington operator, or travel- 
ling companion, nurse for semi-invalid, or housekeeper. 
Address A. D, FEATHERST ONE, 21 N. Carey Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

ANTED. —BY A WOMAN FRIEND 

employment during part of day at moderate 
salary. Well qualified to fill a position of trust. Address 
“EMPLOYMENT,” this Office. 


ANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
in a small family. Wages $s. Address No. 70, 
this Office. 


MAN WITH SMALL FAMILY WILL TAKE 

charge of farm or gentleman’s country place. Has 
had charge of college grounds past two years. Address 
No. 72, this Office. 


HE CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING 

Association is established as a private home where 

the living expenses are equally shared. There is now 

one vacancy. Apply to ELIZ. H. SMITH, 140 N. 
15th Street, Philadelphia. 





FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


ORSALE.—TWO IRREDEEMABLEGROUND 
rents. One for $11,00 and one for $1,325. D.H. 
WRIGHT, 305 Crozer Bidg., 1420 Chestnut Street. 


OR SALE.—THREE HOUSES AT SWARTH- 
more, two on Dickinson Avenue and one on Yale 
Avenue, with modern conveniences and in good order. 
Prices from $4,000 to 4,300. Some aliowance on a quick 
sale. Apply to CH LES PALMER, No. 12 E. sth 
Street, Chester, Pa. 


BOARDING. 


OARDING.—TO SHARE A LARGE, SUNNY 
warm room with good board, at very moderate 


rate. Address No. 72, this Office. 


OARDING.—A WOMAN FRIEND OF RE- 
finement is desirous of securing a home in a family 


of Friends. Can vps a very moderate rate of board. 
Address No. 71, this 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 18271 St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HOTEL WINDLE, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLa. 
American and European plan. New. First-class. 


European plan, rooms gr per day. American plan, $2 
per day. C, B. SMITH, Prop. 


Centre of city. 
Near all car lines. 


FAMOUS 


MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE 


HEALTH 
RESORT. Sun parlor; steam heat; comfortable and 
homelike. 


Dr. J. D. MOYER, Mountain Sunset P. O. 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cenwrrat Avs., Ocean City, N. J 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Att tHe vear 
Oczan Env or Tennesse Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M, E. and H.M. HUMPTON. 


loth Annual Oyster Supper 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN 


TO BE GIVEN AT 


Mosebach’s Hall, 1207 N. 13th St., 


from 5 to 8 p.m. 


Second-day, First month 26, 1903, 


A Musicaland Literary Entertain- 
ment will be given at 8 o'clock. 


Tickets, eertinmn $1.00. 


Entertainment 
The E xecutive Committse 


of the Young Friends’ Association invite all members 
and friends of the Association to loan such lantern slides, 
mounted photographs and lightly framed pictures «s 
they may wish, fora Photographic Display to be held 
inthe Association Auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets, Second month 9g, 1903. The contributions may 
embrace pictures and slides of all subjects of general 
interest. It is desired that as far as possible the exhibit 
may be of individual work. All contributions must be 
left at Ass ciation office, 140 N. 15th Street, not later 
than Second month 6, 1903. For further particulars, 

Address HUGH S. WALKER, 1005. Broad St. 


JAMAICA, LAND OF SUMMER. 


Now is the time for a trip to the Tropics, where you 
may escape the cold and severe Winter of the North. 

You can leave direct from Philadelphia on the splendid 
steamers Admiral Sampson and Admiral Schley. 
Swift passage, comfortable accommodation, excellent 
cuisine. 

You will have a delightful Sea-voyage, and 
visit a land of sunshine whose interest an 
giving qualities are unsurpassed. 

For further information and tickets call or addresss 


ARTHUR H. MIDDLETON, 


421 North Second Street (afternoon), or 
2821 North Broad Street (evening), Philadelphia, Pa. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 





ou will 


health- 


Telephones. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


between good printing and bad is as often a matter of 
taste and good judgment as it is a matter of price. A 
print shop that employs clever compositors and pressmen 
can do some surprising things for little money. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Printers, 


Phone 1019-21 Market Street, Phila. 


FLORIDA TOUR. 


PERSONALLY 
Merchant & Miners Transportation Co. 


Nine-day tour to Savannah and St. 


$47.00 ; 


Leave Baltimore 


CONDUCTED. 


Augus- 


tine, including all necessary ex- 


penses. Tuesday, February 


17. Send for itinerary 


W.P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 


pares for colle, 
J. KUGEN E BAKER, 
ANNA Ww. SPEAKMAN, 
Cirenlars « on application. 


} Principals. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, app! 
Jos 


to 
-PH S. WALTON, Princif~ai, 
George School, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pups oF Bron Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA %. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLS, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boardiog and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S.., Principal, 
Locust Va ley, ay. 


SWARTHNORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages ot 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


~ The Committee on Education of ‘the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. 


Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 10 a.m. tor2 m. Correspondence should Le 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


! CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 


| 
| 


‘¢Down the O-hi-o”’ 


By Cuaries Humrpurey Roperts. 


A charming story of Quaker life suitable for holiday 
gift. Well bound in cloth; postpaid, $1.00, or two 
copies, separate address if desired, for $1.50. 

** Filled with incident and adventure, quaint charaeter 
sketches and delightful humor. Moreover the literary 
finish of the bookis rare and gratefut.”— Buffalo Courier 


Address C.H. KELLER,Mgr., 613 No. 145 La Salle St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


BIBLES. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 

A NEW AND FULL LINE, 
FAMILY QUARTO BIBLES, suitable for Friend. 
SELF-PRONOUNCING, REFERENCE TEACH- 

ERS’ BIBLES, with maps and concordance. 
TESTAMENTS, ETC., convenient, large, clear type, 

desirable binding. New and up-to-date Surpris- 

ingly low prices—from 50 cents up. 
THE CHILD AND THE BIBLE 


course of twenty-five lessons in education. 


George Alien Hubbell. 


THE OLD RED SCHOOL-HOUSE, 
Lloyd. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


JOHN KINSEY, Speaker of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly. By Joseph S. Walton. Price, 50 cents. 
All Friends’ books for sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N.W. cor 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


 Y.F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Restful, Homelike 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress ot Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


By 


Convenient, 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND | 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents, 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A | 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


QUAKERISM : ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 


Syllabus of a | 


Price, 25 cts. Postage 4cts, | 
By Elizabeth 


William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of | 


British Friend. Small pamphlet. 
Single copy 12 cents. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


40 pages. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


THOMAS O. PEIRCE, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. 
815 Real Estate Trust Building, Philad’a. 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Twerrrn Street, PHiIrapeLPHia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

623 Walnut Street, Philadelp _ 

Ambler, Montgomery Co., 


Orricss: { 





JOHN FABER M ILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


| Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY ‘MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


CARRIE H. GAUNT, 
CHIROPODY AND MANICURING, 


133 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 
Office Hours : 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Disease Cured by Electricity. 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D. 
1roa.m.to4gp.m. 7 p m. to 9 p.m. 


554 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Disease Cured by Osteopathy. 
A System of Natural Healing. Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
matism, and Chronic diseases in genera!. 
0.0. STODDARD, E.D., D.O. 
10 a.m. to4 p.m. 7 p.m. tog p.m. 
554 N. r1th Street, Philadelphia. 


George W. Hancock, 


APPRAISER 


Real and Personal Estates. 


All values confidential. 
(12 to 2). 


802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, 
WILLIAM 5S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


| 18 S. 15th St., (4th door below Chestnut St. ), Phila 
MAKE BUT ONE 
GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE'S CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 
IV. 

As the individual responsibility deepens, the social 
responsibility increases. We cannot cut overselves adrift 
from our fellows, or be good apart from them. 

T. E. Harvey. 


1903. 


From an article in the British Friend. 





BE STILL. 


O HEART of mine, be calm and still, 
And ever trustful be ; 
Learn thou that God's almighty will 
Is right and best for thee ; 
Though from the shore 
There stretch before 
The raging billows of the sea. 


And dost thou deem that He whose hand 
Did first the sea outpour, 
Who bade it sweep the shining strand 
With thunder in its roar, 
Hath not the power 
To make it cower 
And tremble to the very core ? 


He brought thee in his wisdom here 
Upon its verge to stand, 
With rumbling chariots in the rear, 
And hills on every hand, 
Thy faith to test ; 
Then be at rest, 
For this is God's benign command. 


Behold ! The winds are beating back 
The sullen, angry sea ; 
The billows fly and leave a track 
That leads to liberty ! 
So, heart be still, 
A higher will 
Shall ever choose the best for thee. 
—Selected. 


THE QUAKERS AS MAKERS OF AMERICA.' 

BY DR. DAVID GREGG. 

( Concluded from last week.) 
GrorRGE Fox had a profound sense of the length 
and breadth of the love which God had for mankind, 
and this made him the philanthropist he was. “All 
men are members of the family of the All Father and 
are brothers.” In his journal he says: “I saw the 
infinite love of God.” God’s love to man inspired 
his love to man. To him brotherhood meant the 
opportunity of doing good to all men; hence he in- 
augurated help for the helpless, and led in prison re- 
forms and charities, and in the organization of socie- 
ties for the emancipation of all human brothers in 
slavery ; hencé he inaugurated movements looking to 








} This sermon is ‘reprinted by request. It was preached on “‘ Fore- 
father’s Day,"’ in a Brooklyn Presbyterian Church in 1896, and reported in 
the Brooklyn Eagle ot Twelfth month 21, 1896. 








| the abolition of the horrid and ungodly practice of 


brother man shooting down brother man; hence he 
protested against imprisonment for debt and against 
the infliction of capital punishment for minor 
crimes. From the brotherhood of man he evolved, 
under the teaching of the spirit, the doctrine of hu- 
man equality. He made woman the equal of man, 
and to establish her equality gave her her full half of 
the meeting house. He argued, if men are equal, 
why should some be greeted with idolatrous titles, 
and receive obeisance from others, and be addressed 
in flattering pronouns? With him every brother man 
stood for just one, and that one was no better than 
his neighbor ; hence he refused to doff his hat to any 
man, or address any man as “ your reverence,” 
“your holiness,” “your grace,” “your honor; ” 
hence he called men by their Christian name, treat- 
ing all alike. Wiliam Penn, following his exam- 
ple, addressed even King Charles Il. as “ Friend 
Charles.” There was democracy in that. Hence 
he introduced the use of the pronouns “thee” and 
“thou ” into conversation as a protest against caste. 
William Penn has built up a grammatical argument 
for the use of these pronouns. “ Thee ” and “ thou ” 
are singular pronouns; “you” is the plural pro- 
noun. Why should any single man be addressed as 
though he were plural—as though he were a regi- 
ment in one? A plural pronoun used in the place of 
a singular pronoun is a species of flattery for the 
purpose of magnifying a man or a woman. 
Recognizing that man is the brother of man, 
George Fox labored to promote honesty and truth- 
fulness between man and man. This led him to se- 
cure a fixity of price for goods in all the trades, a 
custom which is now established. This led to sim- 
plicity of speech in conversation. He argued for 
the abolition of the oath, for the reason that he 
would have every word uttered by man as true as an 
oath. That honesty and truthfulness might be made 
easy, he argued for all-around simplicity of life, and 
protested against extravagance and waste and van- 
ity and idle luxury and the senseless change of 
fashion. Such was George Fox and such were the 
doctrines and practices which he contributed to civ- 
ilization. George Fox was a magnificent freeman, 
and he introduced into the world of thought and life 
that genius of liberty which was calculated to make 
every other man a freeman like himself! How did 
these legacies which George Fox contributed to 
America reach America? He brought them himself. 
The man himself trod the very ground we to-day 
tread. He traveled through the American colonies 
for the express purpose of asserting himself and his 
gospel of liberty. After he had worked out his mis- 


sion here he went back to England to find a grave, 
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and there he died, saying, “I am clear, I am clear.” 
And was he not clear? What man ever left the 
world having done his duty more fearlessly or hav- 
ing declared more completely all the counsel of God 
as he understood it, or having given the world 
grander ideals for the coming civilization? 

But the principles of George Fox came to 
America not only in the person of George Fox him- 
self; they came also in the persons of his many fol- 
lowers, who settled in all the colonies, byt notably in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island and Pennsylvania. 
In most of the colonies they had patiently to work 
their way into recognition. This was especially so 
in Massachusetts. The first thing which met the 
Quakers there was persecution, and that from the 
holy Puritans. This is one of the stains which rest 
on the memory of the Puritans. It is vain to try to 
excuse it, for it cannot be excused; it can only be ad- 
mitted and apologized for. In former years | 
offered my service to the Puritans and made a spe- 
cial plea in their defense, but I now beg leave to 
withdraw from the case. I once uttered and pub- 
lished the following words: “ But what have we to 
say concerning the Puritans’ treatment of Quakers ¢ 
We have this to say: That even in the harsh meas- 
ures, as they dealt with these, they were the 
progressives of their age, and were the most merciful 
people of that century. The Quakers of that day 
were not the ideal people who walk the pages of our 
novels to-day, and with whom we instinctively fall in 
love. They were not Friend Olivia and Hannah 
Mettelane and Roger Pryor, the Quaker characters 
and heroes of Mrs. Amelia Barr’s charming book. 
No; they were loud-voiced people, disturbers of the 
peace, denunciatory in their language, rudely be- 
haved. Two of the women, Lydia Wardwell and 
Deborah Wilson, walked the streets of Boston un- 
clad and tried to pass off that conduct as witnessing 
for God. The Puritans knew better than that, and 
put them behind the bars of the prison, out of sight. 
Thomas Newhouse rushed into the old South 
Church with two glass bottles in his hand, which he 
wildly dashed together and in pieces before the 
affrighted congregation, crying: ‘Thus will the 
Lord break you all in pieces.’ When the governor 
of the colony walked the street the Quakers used to 
turn and hoot at him to show their contempt for 
government. The Puritans would not have perse- 
cuted Quakers of the type of to-day; they would not 
have persecuted our poet, John G. Whittier. The 
Quakers have improved beyond the need of persecu- 
tion. Mary Dyer was hung upon Boston Common 
in front of my old church, but Mrs. Dyer was hung 
because she wanted to be. She wanted to hang; it 
was her way of giving her testimony, and she refused 
to take no for an answer. They sent her out of the 
city scot free, but she came back and acted worse 
than ever in order to compel the Puritans to hang 
her. Her hanging was a piece of pure gallantry 
upon the part of the Puritan gentlemen. There 
were four thousand Quakers imprisoned in England 
at one time, but only a handful were imprisoned in 
New England.” 
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The Puritans, who desecrated temples and de- 
stroyed the finest works of art, are not the people to 
condemn others for rudeness, are not the people to 
bore the tongues of Quakers with red-hot irons, and 
cut off their ears, and brand their flesh, and strip 
them naked and publicly scourge them for the crime 


of rudeness. In some cases the cruelties inflicted 
had unbalanced them mentally. The Quakers used 
no force; theirs was the strength of the martyr na- 
ture. On behalf of the Quakers I instance the let- 
ters which they wrote in their prisons, and the words 
which they spoke on the gallows, and the prayers 
which they offered for forgiveness of their murder- 
ers. I put these in the deadly parallel column with 
the Puritans’ cruel laws and branding irons and 
knotted whips and public gallows, and then leave 
the decision of the case to posterity. There is this 
to be said for the Puritans: a popular reaction set 
in against persecution, and by this means Puritan- 
ism rectified itself. The reaction came from such 
outspoken men as the Puritan sea captain whose 
story John G. Whittier forcefully relates in a poem 
pertaining to the dark colonial days. 

The Quaker power in America reached its height 
in the coming of William Penn and in the establish- 
ment and life of the colony of Pennsylvania. William 
Penn was second only to George Fox as a Quak- 
er influence. The territory of Pennsylvania was 
given to William Penn by Charles II. in lieu of 
money owed his father by the Crown. The land was 
his to do with as he wished, and he devoted it to 
working into life a Quaker commonwealth. There 
was no man better fitted to establish such a com- 
monwealth than William Penn. He had paid a large 
price for the privilege of being a Quaker, and this 
made him a man to be trusted. He sacrificed the 
friendship of his home; his father said of him, 
“William has become a Quaker or some such mel 
ancholy thing.”” He had ability; he was educated at 
Oxford. He was democratic in spirit; his definition 
of a free government shows this. “Any govern 
ment,” he said, “ is free where the people are a party 
to the laws enacted.” He was a kindred spirit to 
John Bright, the Quaker statesman of Great 
Britain, who for a whole generation was a leading 
spirit in the great fiovements of his country, and 
who was always on the right side. John Bright got 
his principles from William Penn. An analysis of 
his public life will show the Quaker principle of civi! 
life to be this: Political power is rightly exercised 
only when it is possessed by the consent of the gov- 
erned and is used for the welfare of the community 
according to the permissions of the moral law. This 
principle guided William Penn when he organized 
his colony. He gave it a constitution and laws full 
of the genius of humanity and full of equal justice 
He allowed all reforms to be pushed within its ter 
ritory. There was not one good Quaker thing 
which did not flourish in it. Here the Indians wer: 
treated as brothers and here they acted brotherly in 


return. The colony was a temperance colony; 1! 


was an anti-war colony; it was a colony noted for 


its religious toleration. For over one hundred year: 
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the Quakers controlled it. Its homes were full of 
sweetness and strength. The colony was one of the 
greatest powers in the American Revolution, and 
furnished such leaders as Logan and Mifflin and 
Dickinson, all of them Quakers. Benjamin West, 
the great painter, was born here in a Quaker home; 
he was one of the founders of the Royal Academy 
of Great Britain. The liberty of thought granted by 
this colony bore its products and brought the colony 
honor. It enabled it to grow into what it is to-day, 
the second State in the Union. The colony gave the 
country the city of Philadelphia, the one city of the 
republic which rivals Boston in old colonial land- 
marks, just as in olden time it rivaled Boston in that 
leadership which inaugurated the American Revolu- 
tion. It gave the country Independence Hall; it 
was the home of the Continental Congress. Here 
was framed and debated and publicly signed the 
Declaration of Independence itself, which made the 
American Revolution an historic fact. All this took 
place not on Puritan soil, but on Quaker soil, and all 
this took place where it did because there was more 
freedom of thought in Philadelphia than there was 
in Boston. 

The part which the Quakers have taken in build- 
ing the American republic makes clear this twofold 
way in which patriots can effectively serve their 
country: 

1. By uttering an emphatic protest against all 
destructive evils. 

History can ask no grander illustration of the 
power of protest than Quaker life on American soil. 
Why is it that there is no African slavery to-day 
within our borders? It is because the Quakers as 
early as 1688 issued their protest against African 
slavery, and kept it issued until the nation was edu- 
cated up to the emancipation proclamation. But 
mark this: They invested their all in their protest. 
They meant it, and they made the American people 
feel that they meant it. Their protest was strong 
with the moral strength of a splendid personality and 
a consistent life; its power was moral. 

2. By keeping before one’s country uplifting and 
inspiring ideas. 

We call guns, swords, powder, forts, iron-clads 
and armies national powers; the Quakers have 
taught us that there are powers beyond these. The 
powers beyond these are right thoughts, high ideals, 
holy visions, righteous principles, burning aspira- 
tions. These make a strong manhood and a pure 
womanhood, and such manhood and womanhood 
make a strong and pure State. The men and women 
who have these thoughts, ideals, visions, principles, 
aspirations, go straight to God for them; they are 
exponents of God. The ideal civilization exists only 
in the plan of God. 

This is the message of the Quaker fathers to the 
patriotic sons of America. If you would render 
your country the highest service and lead it forward 
to the millennial age, be an intellect to your country, 
think for it; be a conscience to your country, make 
moral decisions for it; and think and decide within 
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the lines of God’s holy law. If you would render 
your country the higher service, be the Lord's 
prophet to your country; dream dreams for it and 
see visions for it. It was Socrates and Plato and 
Aristotle, men of thought and of vision, who were 
the promoters and conservators of the national 
strength of Greece; and it was Samuel and Elijah 
and Isaiah, the prophets of the Lord, who were the 
chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof. Be to 
the American republic what these men were to the 
kingdoms of which they were citizens. Hold up 
ideals before the people as they did, and then, like 
them, you will attain a civilization embodying your 
ideals. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE QUAKER 
FAITH.* 


The greater part of this article was written by Howard M. Jenkins 
and was found among his papers. Whether he left it unfinished or 
whether the concluding page was lost we do not know. At the opening 
of the year 1903 Edward Grubb became the sole editor of the British 
Friend.—EDITORS. 


THis volume is in ten chapters, these being essays 
heretofore printed separately, and now collected. 
They may appear, the author suggests in his pref- 
ace, somewhat disconnected, but they have a unity of 
thought and purpose which the reader will not fail 
to observe. The subjects are shown by the titles of 
the chapters, and these serve also to make plain the 
character of the book. The titles are: “ Christ’s 
Ideal of a Church,” “ The Laborers in the Vine- 
yard,’ “ The Superior Person,” “ The Need of Con- 
victions,’ “ The Study of Social Problems,” “ The 
Society of Friends and Some Problems,” “ The 
Simplification of Life,” ‘“ Christ’s Teaching on 
Wealth,” “ The Division of the Inheritance,” and 
“ Social Evolution.” 

The line of thought running through them, as 
Edward Grubb says in his Preface, “ starts from the 
central Quaker principle of the dignity of man in 
virtue of the ‘seed of God’ or Light of the Spirit, 
committed to all men through their common Father- 
hood, and revealed to men in the Incarnation of Je- 
sus Christ.” ‘“ When that principle,” he adds, “is 
grasped in its breadth and fulness, all narrowness, 
whether Judaistic or Calvinistic, falls away.” And, 
further: “To ‘follow the Light’ is to be, as Fox 
taught, ‘of a universal spirit’; we cannot rest con- 
tent while those whom we profess to regard as 
brothers are oppressed, or degraded, or armed for 
mutual destruction. But the applications of uni- 
versal brotherhood are wider and closer than some 
of us are aware; and it is my aim in these fragment- 
ary thoughts to help in discovering its bearings on 
some features of our social and industrial life.” 

Edward Grubb, it may be mentioned at this point, 
is a well-known English Friend, a minister, a teacher 
by profession, formerly residing at Scarborough, but 
in recent years at Southport. He has been for some 
time associated with William Edward Turner in edi- 
torial labors upon the British Friend. His interest 
has been largely drawn to economic and social prob- 
lems, and in the volume under notice, as will be seen 
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by the list of chapter titles above, he is addressing 
himself to many of the features of the social and in- 
dustrial life in England and elsewhere at the present 
time. It is quite impossible to summarise all of 
these, or any considerable part of them, but we may 
look at a few points. 

In the ideal of a church which the teachings of 
Jesus presented, Edward Grubb perceives that the 
word in the Greek (whence we get it) means an as- 
sembly, a gathering, a meeting of those inwardly and 
spiritually convinced. It was the perception by 
Peter of the divine life in Jesus which made him the 
beginning of the company whom Jesus desired. It 
was Peter’s personal relation to the Christ spirit 
which made him a promise and potency of the future 
Church. Out of such men, “ living stones,” as Peter 
himself called them later, it was to be built. 

There is nothing in this to justify the idea that 
Peter, as a “first bishop of Rome,” was to found a 
vast organization, a system, a fabric, in which all 
mankind must find salvation, if they find it at all. 
There was no priesthood among the early Christians, 
“no hint or suggestion of any privileged order’; on 
the contrary, the society was “a pure democracy.” 

Nor was it necessary, in order for admission into 
this democratic association of disciples of Christ that 
there should be some rite or ceremony such as water 
baptism. It may be confidently hoped, Edward 
Grubb says, that as the conclusions reached by 
Friends on other points of interpretation have been 
justified by the ablest of modern commentators, so 
also they will in time be adopted in regard to 
baptism and the Supper. “ We may thankfully note 
that already the chief critics reject in toto the sacra- 
mental idea--the notion, that is, of a special spiritual 
potency attaching to the outward rites.” And he 
quotes the work of Beyschlag, the luminous modern 
German writer, “ New Testament Theology,” that 
there is “no trace” in the scriptures of the idea 
“that Jesus attached a special promise to the outer 
ordinance of either baptism or the Supper, or as- 
cribed to it a power working of itself.” So, too, Dr. 
Horton, a high authority in the Anglican Church, 
speaks to the same effect. And both these are 
among the highest modern authorities. 

In his chapter on the “Study of Social Prob- 
lems,” Edward Grubb suggests the lines upon which 
the thoughtful student may do well to proceed. He 
proposes to look at “ Present-day Facts,” and while 
he can hardly expect people to read Charles Booth’s 
eight volumes on English life and labor, he suggests 
Arthur Sherwell’s “ Life in West London,” and Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s “ Rich and Poor,” as full of instruction. 
The study of economic theory should be taken up, 
and, rejecting the old works of Ricardo, Adam 
Smith and John Stuart Mill, he recommends books 
by Professor Alfred Marshall and Professor Symes. 
Of Ruskin he says that it is interesting to note “ how 
much of his thoughts on the human signifi- 
cance of wealth and value has been assimi- 
lated by some of our newer professors.” Of works 
on economic problems he considers Arnold Toynbee’s 
“ Industrial Revolution ” one of the most indispensa- 





ble; and places a high value upon “ Socialism, its Na- 
ture, Strength and Weakness,” by the well-known 
American student of labor and its relations, Dr. 
Richard T. Ely. 

American readers, whose interest in the conflict 
between labor and capital has been intensified by the 
coal strike, will find much food for thought in the 
chapter on “ Social Evolution.” In this the author 
shows how the biologic struggle for the survival of 
the fittest, as manifested in the various forms of ani- 
mal life, is modified in human beings by reason and 
religion, so that the struggle to preserve one’s own 
life is gradually being transformed into “a struggle 
for the life of others,” making “ Equality of Oppor- 
tunity ” the watchword of the future. But in endeav- 
oring to make “an ordered and worthy and secure 
existence ” possible to all, he holds it to be necessary 
that “the freshness and energy and spontaneity 
which are the fruits of liberty should not be lost.” 
The chapter concludes with the following paragraph: 

“The Industrial Revolution, with its mighty in- 
crease in production and its awful waste of man- 
hood, shows the high-water mark of mere anarchic 
liberty. To-day we are on the other tack,—that of 
introducing order into the chaos, and organizing the 
social fabric in the interest of the weaker members of 
God’s human family. Rightly to prosecute our task, 
it is vital that we should not overlook or lose the 
priceless jewel of liberty. The best guarantee for its 
preservation is that our inspiration for the work 
should be derived from the Christian thought of the 
dignity of the individual, of the worth of manhood, of 
the indefeasible claims of that Divine personality 
which was breathed into each soul of man when 
“made in the image of God.’” 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 5. 
VIOLENCE. 
GOLDEN Trext.—Blessed are the merciful; for they shall 
obtain mercy.— Matthew, v., 7. 
Before study of Lesson read John, x., 1-18. 


IN THE last lesson, while considering the subject of 
reforms, we noticed that in a few instances Jesus 
made use of the language of invective. In addition, 
we may remark thatyaccording to the fourth gospel, 
he used a whip of small cords to drive out the money 
changers from the temple. Moreover, he “ poured 
out their money” and “overthrew their tables.” 
There are two passages which are quoted as a basis 
for asserting that Jesus approved of war: the first, 
“I came not to send peace, but a sword” (Matt., x., 
34), and “ He that hath none let him sell his cloak 
and buy a sword” (Luke, xxii., 36). Such isolated 
examples and passages have no value aside from 
their context; and even in the context, if found to 
support the use of violence, they are contrary to the 
spirit of the rest of his teaching. Christian conduct 
must be made to square not with every passage and 
every incident in the life of the Master, but with the 
foundation principles and ideals thereof. 

Taking first the matter of violent language. Is 
it not safe to say that it is used only toward those 














whom Jesus did not hope to influence, and therefore 
for its indirect effect upon others? There is no in- 
stance of the use of such language to any soul seek- 
ing help. Even the Pharisees as individuals some- 
times received him into friendly relations (Luke, xiv., 
1; John, iii., 1-21). It was only when they sought 
him in a spirit of self-righteousness or of cunning 
sophistry that he was led to denounce them as hypo- 
crites. Let us never forget that these so denounced 
were never the common “ sinners,” but the well-to- 
do and respectable. If we seldom find Jesus using 
strong language against people, we do find him us- 
ing strong words against all things. Anger is equiv- 
alent to murder, lust is adultery of the heart, blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit is an eternal sin, false 
prophets are ravening wolves. Even here, however, 
he deals usually with the affirmative rather than the 
negative side, pointing out the right way rather than 
the wrong way, emphasizing the good rather than 
the evil. In this there is involved a great lesson for 
all who teach in the name of Jesus. Vituperation, 
invective, may hardly hope to win the heart. Yet 
this is no hard and fast rule. We are not to be imi- 
tators of Jesus, but to live by his spirit. The time 
might come, no doubt does come, when the blow of 
even extreme condemnation is needed to break down 
the rule of self in the soul. What we may learn is 
that Jesus did not usually find it a good way. There 
is much sentimental talk indulged in as to the anti- 
slavery, temperance and other agitators because of 
the alleged violence of their language. It is called 
un-Christian. It is stated that it rouses antagonism 
and makes conflict inevitable. Doubtless this is 
sometimes true. Nothing is more imperative in the 
work of reform than the constant effort to keep 
sweet. But, on the other hand, it is to be remem- 
bered that between right and wrong there is an irre- 
pressible conflict; and the attitude of those who re- 
serve their condemnations for violence on the side 
of the right is sometimes suspicious. To go into the 
conflict for righteousness and keep sweet is the high- 
est ideal, but even if one fail somewhat under the 
burden and heat of the day he does infinitely better 
than the caviler who stands by and growls at his 
methods. Moreover, it is common to blame the agi- 
tator for the violence of his antagonists as well as his 
own. He should not have provoked them to wrath 
by attacking their vested interests; he should have 
avoided calling a spade a spade, speaking of it 
gently as an agricultural implement. The attitude of 
such critics would hardly have escaped the vigorous 
denunciation which the Master reserved for special 
occasions. It is all a matter of effectiveness. Those 
ways are best which on the whole and in the long 
run most advance the interests of “the kingdom,” 
and many experiences show that there resides in 
gentleness, in “sweet reasonableness,” a power lit- 
tle used in comparison with its possibilities. By its 
aid slavery was abolished among Friends nearly a 
century ago; by it the teachings of Jesus made their 
way throughout the empire in its early days. Can 
it not be more extensively used to-day, and by us? 
Alas, that so frequently our gentleness with evil and 
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evil doers is simply neglect of them. Our “ optim- 
istic phrases’ are mere ignorance or laziness. Far 
better were it to blaze out in wrath against evil than 
to endure it without protest. 

It ought not to be necessary to insist that the war 
method and the war spirit are wholly opposed to 
Christian teaching. But men turn and twist the gos- 
pels, strain the language of Jesus, and read false 
meanings into his phrases in order to excuse the li- 
censing of their evil passions. Let us be plain in this 
matter. If men can prepare in advance weapons of 
destruction and death, can drill men into best meth- 
ods of killing, and then kill and maim mercilessly in 
a pure spirit of love to mankind, with no deteriora- 
tion of spirit, and no hardening of heart ; if such pro- 
cess leads to real advance in brotherly kindness and 
unselfishness among men, then war may be justified 
on Christian principles—not otherwise. Probably 
there are those who will undertake to show that it 
can be so justified. Such seem to the writer of this 
to show a perversity and unreason which makes all 
discussion unprofitable, and, indeed, impossible, 
since they seem to fly in the face of experience, to 
deny all historic precedent. If war is so productive 
of good then the ranks of our volunteer armies 
should be filled not with adventurers, but with the 
purest and highest type of Christians. The regi- 
ments should be recruited from Christian churches 
—the ne’er-do-wells, the novelty-loving and thought- 
less boys who fill our armies ought not to be trusted 
with such delicate and dangerous missions. We 
know in our honest moments that these things are 
not true that are said in praise of war. We know 
that it rouses and stimulates every evil passion, that 
it breaks down the habits of self-control won by long 
years of effort, that it reverses the moral law and 
substitutes a law of hate. We know that the quality 
of mercy disappears, and that men under the influ- 
ence of the war spirit will slay, will torture, will de- 
stroy without a thought of the suffering involved. It 
is true that the spirit inculcated in peaceful days 
comes back at times in the midst of war, and a kind 
act is set like a diamond in the muck heap of war. 
3ut this is the peace spirit, not the war spirit. War 
deteriorates the character of the individuals con- 
cerned, whether actively or not; it lowers national 
ideals, and it spreads abroad among victors and van- 
quished a false ideal as to the test of right and 
wrong. 


Lest We ForGcer.—The great wave of national 
prosperity that is swallowing everything else has a 
dangerous side. It seems now that no nation at pres- 
ent is able to withstand American influence in the 
markets of the world. God has given us the vantage 
ground now which we never had before. Like all 
other nations with power, we are liable to overstep due 
limits. Riches have not always been the strength of a 
nation. Sometimes wealth becomes the occasion of 
jealous attacks which try the foundations of nations. 
Envious powers will try to cripple our wealth-getting. 
In order to do so there may be collisions.—[ Christian 
Instructor. ] 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 

Please address all letters to N. W. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


Corner Fifteenth and 


THE ARMY CANTEEN. 
DuriNG the past vear most of the leading news- 
papers and some of the magazines have contained ar- 
ticles advocating the restoration of the sale of beer 
and light wines in the army canteen, based on re- 
ports of disorderly conduct at army posts, many of 
which were proven by careful investigation to be 
A bill 


has been introduced into Congress for the purpose of 


either greatly exaggerated or wholly false. 


such restoration, and it is therefore important that 
the people generally should understand the real na- 
ture of the situation. 

In the last number of the “ North American Re- 
view ” there is an article entitled, “ Why the Army 
Canteen Should be Restored,” written by Major 


LL. 


teers, which has been widely quoted as coming from 


Seaman, late Surgeon United States Volun- 


one who is supposed to speak from adequate know!- 
edge, and to be without prejudice, because he says: 
“Almost a total abstainer myself, I would gladly 
have alcohol eliminated as a product from the face 
of the earth.” 

There are two statements in his article which 
greatly impair the value of his testimony, because 
they show either inexcusable ignorance or inten- 
the facts. He says: 
“ Had the canteen been called the Soldiers’ Club, or 
Post Exchange, from the beginning, it never would 
have been abolished by act of Congress.” 


tional misrepresentation of 


He surely 
knows, or ought to know, that the law did not abol- 
ish the post exchange, but simply forbade the selling 
of beer therein. According to reliable reports there 
were many post exchanges that served no other pur- 
pose than to furnish beer and soldiers’ supplies, and 
had no reading or recreation rooms connected with 
them; when the sale of beer was forbidden many of 
these were discontinued. On the other hand, post 
exchanges that were maintained for the comfort of 
the soldiers kept on with their good work, and Con- 
gress at its last session appropriated $500,000 to add 
to their usefulness. 

Colonel Burton, writing from Cuba, said: “‘ The 
post exchange has been a great comfort to the 


troops, notwithstanding the adverse critcism of the 
change wrought by recent legislation in dispensing 
with the sale of beer.” Major Reynolds reports from 
Dakota that the prohibition of beer has not called 
for extra disciplinary measures, and adds, “As for 
the post exchanges, they are fulfilling their purpose, 
and making money.” 

Major Seaman himself quotes as follows, from 
a letter describing the first canteen: “ The beginning 
was made in the humble way of a well-lighted room, 
a cup of coffee and a ham sandwich, plenty of news- 
papers and magazines, writing paper, envelopes, 
pens and ink, with credit for postage stamps.” Af- 
terward another room was added for games of vari- 
ous kinds, and this post exchange was a success be- 
fore the sale of beer was introduced. 

The other notably incorrect statement in the arti- 
cle is that “the liquor sellers and the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union are the strongest advo- 
cates of the law as it now stands.” The temperance 
people who worked for the passage of the law pro- 
hibiting the sale of beer know that the brewers and 
distillers opposed their efforts in every possible way. 
If space permitted, quotation after quotation could be 
given from liquor organs showing their attitude, but 
The Washington Sentinel, 
edited by Louis Schade, in reporting the tenth annual 
convention of the National Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, held in Washington two months ago, 
has these head lines, “ Reduce the Whiskey Tax; Re- 
store the Army Canteen.” 


a single one will suffice. 


Since statistics can be manipulated to prove al- 
most anything, not much reliance can be placed upon 
those quoted in an article that contains two such 
glaring errors. The real reason why so many army 
officers are clamoring for the restoration of beer is 
because they are themselves beer drinkers. Major 
Seaman states that “a very small percentage of the 
army are total abstajners,” and says of a regiment 
stationed in the Philippines, in which there were 
many arrests for drunkenness, “ The company com- 
mander’s report shows there are but eight total ab 
stainers in the regiment.” 

There is no doubt that the liquor dealers will add 
their influence to that of the army officers to secure 
the repeal of the present law, and if it is to be re- 
tained temperance workers everywhere must make 
their influence felt. A few weeks before the death 
of Thomas B. Reed, Margaret Dye Ellis, the 
National Superintendent of Legislation of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperence Union, asked his 
advice concerning the repeal of the anti-canteen law, 
and he replied emphatically, ‘‘ Madam, hold the law.” 








FOLLOWING the news of the closing of the postoffice at | 
Indianola, Miss., because race prejudice had forced the negro 
postmistress to resign, and of the opposition to the appointment 
of Dr. Crum as Collector of Customs at Charleston, comes the 
announcement that A. D. Wimbs, a negro Republican leader 
of Birmingham, Alabama, has been offefed an appointment 
as Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue and has declined. 
The natural inference would be that he had been frightened 
out of acceptance, but a correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post gives a reason for his declination that we are 
glad to record. 

He is an attorney, a valued assistant in one of the best law 
offices in his part of the South, and as soon as the firm for 
whom Wimbs is working heard that he had been selected for 
a deputy collector, they raised his salary on the spot on con- 
dition that he would not leave them. In addition to this his 
old mistress declared that if he were to cease to look after her 
affairs as he had been doing for so long, she should not know 
to whom to turn. His response was prompt and to the point ; 
if she really felt that way he would sacrifice anything rather 
than give her pain. And up to Washington came his definite 
renunciation of the honor conferred upon him by the President. 





Philadelphia Monthly Meeting’s Committee for the Distri- 
bution of Literature desires to send back numbers of Scat- 
tered Seeds to a Friend who is teaching a primary school in 
Porto Rico ; those having such copies to dispose of are asked 
to send them to the Young Friends’ Association Building, 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. They also have a 
number of Chautauqua books of previous years which they 
will send to persons desiring to engage in study at home. 


BIRTHS. 
MOORE.—On First month 9, 1903, to William and 
Hannah G. Moore, of White Plains, N. Y., a son, who is 
named Robert Griffen. 
WALTON.—Near Kennett Square, Pa., Eleventh month 


2, 1902, to Charles S. and Edna S. Walton, a son, named 
Charles Eugene. 


MARRIAGES. 
ENGLE—HAINES.—On Twelfth month 31, 1902, at 
‘« Engleside,’’ Hainesport, N. J., under the care of Mt. Holly 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Clara Mayda Haines, daughter 
of Mary S. and the late Edwin B. Haines, and Clifford Lingo 
Engle, son of Joseph and Hannah Engle, of Hainesport, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

BARMORE.—At his residence, Wala Wala, Washington, 
First month 4, 1903, Henry Barmore, son of the late Philip 
and Hannah Barmore, members of Genoa Monthly Meeting. 

BARMORE. —At her home, Moore's Mills, N. Y., Twelfth 
month 14, 1902, Mary Barmore, wife of James Barmore, aged 
66 years; an esteemed and exemplary member of Oswego 
Meeting. 

sBLACKFAN.—At New Hope, Bucks county, Pa., First 
month 9, 1903, William C. Blackfan, in the 71st year of his 
age ; a member of Solebury Monthly Meeting. 

He was a lineal descendant of John Blackfan, of Stenning, 
County Sussex, England, whose son Edward, in 1688, married 
Rebecca Crispin, of Kinsale, Ireland, second cousin of 
William Penn. 

GAIGE.—At her residence near Quaker Street, N. Y., 
First month 7, 1903, Lucy B. Gaige, in her 67th year; a 
member of Duanesburg Monthly Meeting. 

She was for some years a valued worker in the First-day 
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school at Quaker Street, and her influence for good and kind 
counsel will long remain helpful to many hearts. Her funeral 
was held on Seventh-day, First month !o, at Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Quaker Street. Testimony was borne by a Friend to 
the worth of her high moral character and deep religious 
convictions. M. J. H. 

HIBBS.—At her home in Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., 
of pneumonia, after a very short illness, Hannah Hibbs, widow 
of the late George Hibbs, in her 7oth year. 

Although not a member she was an attender of Newtown 
Friends’ Meeting when health permitted. 

LUPTON.—At 4524 Penn street, Frankford, Pa., First 
month 13, 1903, E. Virginia, wife of William G. Lupton. 
Burial services First month 17, at 2 o'clock. 

RIDGWAY.—At his residence near Mickleton, N. J., First 
month 14, 1903, Samuel P. Ridgway, in the 77th year of his 
age ; an esteemed member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

STRADLING.—At the residence of his son, George, in 
Northampton township, Bucks county, Pa., First month 13, 
1903, Samuel Stradling, aged 86 years ; a member of Make- 
field Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Newtown Friends’ graveyard on the 17th. 

TAYLOR.—At his residence, Genoa, Nebraska, First 
month 13, 1903, Jonathan Taylor, formerly of Loudoun county, 
Virginia, in the 83d year of his age; a member of Genoa 
Monthly Meeting. 

WILSON.—At St. Elmo, Tennessee, First month 12, 1903, 
Jesse S. Wilson, in the 74th year of his age ; a member of 
Goose Creek, Virginia, Monthly Meeting. . 





MARY WILLITS, M. D. 


The death of Dr. Mary Willits, first assistant physician of 
the female department of the Norristown Hospital for the 
Insane, which took place at that institution on Twelfth month 
16, 1902, brought to an earthly conclusion a gifted and useful 
life. 

Dr. Willits was born at Maiden Creek, Berks county, Pa., 
of Quaker parentage. She was graduated from Swarthmore 
College in the class of 1876, and afterwards became a student 
at the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. She 
received her diploma in medicine in 1881, and the same year 
the degree of A. M. was conferred upon her by her Alma 
Mater. She entered upon hospital work for a time, then 
established herself in Philadelphia where she engaged success- 
fully in general practice for a number of years, relinquishing 
it later to accept a position in the institution where she died. 

She was the first woman admitted to the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society, allowing her name to stand for this 
election as a testimony to her belief in the justice due her sex 
and her desire for their advancement. Always fond of study, 
she found leisure in her busy professional life to keep up and 
add to her knowledge of literature and the languages. 

In disposition she was remarkbly cheerful and sunny ; in 
character steadfast, sincere, and loyal to duty ; these traits 
fitted her admirably to care for the afflicted and enabled her 
to fill a difficult position honorably for eleven years. Her 
work had become very arduous and doubtless undermined her 
strength, so that she was unable to resist the encroachments 
of disease. Her final sickness was short and her death came 
as a sad surprise to her friends. Called from earth in the 
meridian of life, in the midst of an active and useful career, 
she leaves behind herin the hearts of her friends and associates 
the memory of a strong, genial, kindly woman whose ambitions 
were noble, and whose attainments are worthy of emulation. 
FP. h & 





THE Circuit Court of Sandusky, Ohio, has decided that 
‘even though a wife owns the home, a husband has a right 


to put his mother-in-law out, using force, if necessary ;"’ and 
that ‘‘ he has also the right to exclude any visitors."’ The 
decision is probably correct from a legal point of view. The 


common law declares that ‘‘ the husband is the head of the 
family, and he may choose and govern the domicile, select the 
wife’s associates, and separate her from her relatives.”’ 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 

A REPORT in the New York 7imes states that the American 
Purity Alliance held its annual public meeting First month Io, 
in the library of the Friends’ Seminary, at 226 East Sixteenth 
Street. The object of the Alliance is the rooting out of the 
social evil, every form of State regulation being opposed. 
Reports of the work for the past year were read, and addresses 
delivered by Anna Garlin Spencer and Henry W. Wilbur ; 
the latter is the editor of the Philanthropist, the organ of the 
Alliance. 

Henry W. Wilbur read a report of the interview of the 
Society's representative with President Roosevelt as to the 
allegations of traffic in ‘‘ girl slaves’’ on board the Atlantic 
liners. It was said that the women from the steerage were 
not protected properly by the Government officers at Ellis 
Island. It was declared that the girls who come second class 
have been met at the piers by persons intent on luring them 
to a life of shame. It was suggested to President Roosevelt 
that women inspectors could do much, and the President 
asked if such inspectors were not already appointed. When 
he was answered in the negative he replied, promptly, ‘‘ Well, 
they shall be,’’ and he immediately dictated an order to that 
effect. 

The women inspectors will go out with the health officials 
to the incoming steamships and advise and protect the young 
women. The President had thanked the representative of the 
Alliance for giving him a ‘‘ chance to do something practical."’ 


On the 17th instant Elizabeth Lloyd attended Wilmington, 
Delaware, First-day School and Meeting, and addressed a 
conference in the afternoon on ‘‘ Equal Rights for Women."’ 
The First-day School is large and well conducted. The 
attendance at meeting was about 125. The conference in the 
afternoon was not quite so large, buta lively discussion followed 
the address. The monthly meeting has admitted several new 
members recently. The mid-week meeting has been held in 
the evening for sometime, with an attendance about six times 
as large as formerly ; nearly half of those who now attend are 
men, and several of these are young men. 


On First month 11, Joel Borton, in company with Helen 
Lippincott, of Riverton, N. J., visited the First-day school and 
meeting at Stroudsburg, Pa. Though snow fell most of the 
day the meeting was well attended. Their First-day school is 
small, but quite interesting, the few who gather being well 
qualified. The work, we believe, will grow under the direction 
of Anna W. Palmer as superintendent, and Mitchell and 
Roberta Dixon Palmer as teachers. The former has charge 
of the adult class, and his wife of the primary work. This has 
long been a Friendly locality, and Friends still carry a strong 
influence in the community and are glad to welcome visitors 
among them. 


THIRTY years ago hardly any political assemblage of the 
people was graced by the presence of women. Had it needed 
a law to enable them to be present, what an argument could 
have been made against it! How easily it could have been 
shown that the coarseness, the dubious expressions, the general 
vulgarity of the scene, could have no other effect than to break 
down that purity of wordand thought which women have, and 
which conservative and radical are alike sedulous to preserve. 
And yet the actual presence of women at political meetings has 
not debased them, but has raised the other sex. Coarseness 
has not become diffused through both sexes, but has fled from 
both. To put the whole matter in a short phrase: The 
association of the sexes in the family circle, in society, and in 
business having improved both, there is neither history, reason 
nor sense to justify the assertion that association in politics will 
lower the one or demoralize the other.—[Thomas B. Reed.] 


As the experiments made by the Department of Agriculture 
on young men have not shown that there is any deleterious 
substance in our canned foods, Secretary Wilson has asked 
Dr. Wiley to experiment successively upon infants, children, 
and aged persons. 


TRIBUTE TO ANNA SMITH. 


Presented and placed upon the minute at a meeting of the teachers 
and officers of Girard Avenue First-day School, Second-day evening, 
First month 5, 1903. 


THERE are seasons when the human heart seems 
satisfied with its reachings out to other hearts for 
comfort, strength and love. There are other times 
when these fail to meet the cravings of our being, 
and then it is we look beyond the channel through 
which the stream flows, upward to the source from 
which it emanates. The officers and teachers of our 
First-day School, in their late experience, have 
learned life’s deeper lessons from these conditions. 

Love flows trom heart to heart as naturally as 
water, when unobstructed, flows from vessel to ves- 
sel, seeking a uniform level. Thus a bond of unity 
is formed, which, when broken, brings to each heart 
the bitterest pangs of sorrow. When a heart so filled 
with love as was that of our late lamented friend, 
Anna Smith, ceases its life beats, and the purified life 
ceases to pour forth its volume of strength, we are 
compelled to look to our Heavenly Father, who is 
the source of all life, for grace to bear the trial inci- 
dent to such separation. 

Hers was a love that went out in its fullest meas- 
ure to those who were sitting amid the shades of sor- 
row and mourning. Hers was a love that gave of 
its strength to the heart of the little child, as well as 
to the life of developed manhood and womanhood. 
Hers was a life that gave of its force to strengthen 
the bonds of unity among the members of her fam- 
ily, our meeting and our First-day School. 

We are but voicing the feeling of every one who 
was permitted to come within the circle of her influ- 
ence, in thus recording our estimate of the value of 
her life among us, and the sorrow that fills our hearts 
on account of her sudden removal. 

Out of the depths of our sorrow goes forth to 
her sister in her Ioneliness the truest feeling of sym- 
pathy and love, and in one united aspiration our peti- 
tion goes up to God, with desires for her encourage- 
ment and strength, and for the renewal of our trust. 

Let us look not backward with regret, but strive 
to be prepared to meet life’s duties as they come to 
each of us, with the same spirit of earnestness as she 
met hers. 


IS OUR RELIGION #OUNDED ON A 
LEGEND? 
In the INTELLIGENCER of First month 3d, in ap arti- 
cle signed R. H. L., Penang Straits Settlement, Cey- 


lon, the writer says: “Every intelligent Hindu 
knows that the whole theological legend of the birth, 
life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ has its 
prototype in Krishna of India, who lived and taught 
some of the sublimest truths of the ages a thousand 
or fifteen hundred years before our era.” The most 
unbelieving skeptic, unless utterly ignorant and un- 
learned, would not think of denying that the life and 
death of Jesus Christ were great historical facts ; and 
in regard to his birth and resurrection, the gospel 
narratives have stood the test to which they have 
been subjected by the highest scholarship, and ac- 
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cording to all the rules of historical criticism they 
are entitled to our fullest acceptance. I could bring 
proofs of all this, but only wish now to say a few 
words about Hinduism as compared with Chris- 
tianity. Perhaps, however, the greatest of all 
proofs of the truth of the Christian religion is in the 
changed lives which are its fruit, and which we may 
constantly see. 

James Freeman Clarke, in his valuable work, 
“Ten Great Religions,” says: “An ignorant ad- 
miration of the sacred books of the Buddhists and 
Brahmins has succeeded to the former sweeping 
condemnation of them.” Clarke separates the true 
from the mass of falsities in the heathen religions, 
and, with a master hand, shows in what way a truth 
is taught and in what respects their systems are 
lacking. Then he shows how Christianity not only 
embraces all the truths taught in each, but supplies 
all the many and great deficiencies in every one. 

The fancied resemblances between Christ and the 
founders of Hinduism and Buddhism are only super- 
ficial. We learn from a study of Hinduism that 
Krishna’s youth was full of “ naughty tricks,” and in 
manhood his conduct was “ grossly immoral and dis- 
gusting.” This is excused by his followers with the 
plea that as he was “a full manifestation of divin- 
ity,” what would be wrong in others was but his 
privilege. This is also verified by the “ grossly ob- 
scene pictures’ discovered by the English soldiers 
on the walls of the queen’s palace at Jhansi, pictures 
which to the queen represented religion. J. C. 
Clarke says that while Buddhism has been called 
“The Protestantism of the East,” it might well be 
called “The Romanism of the East,” so exactly do 
many of its customs correspond with those of 
Catholicism—using rosaries, beads, incense, candles. 
praying to images, chanting of prayers, celibacy of 
both sexes in monastic life, image of a virgin called 
“queen of heaven,” etc. 

While Buddha preached a religion of humanity, 
Buddhism was, as Clarke says, without a God, and 
what is Nirvana really but nothingness? What, in- 
deed, compared to the Christian’s heaven? “ Chris- 
tianity certainly teaches that we unite ourselves with 
God, not by sinking into and losing our personality 
in him, but by developing it, so that we may be able 
to serve and love him.’ Nirvana is almost, if not 
quite, synonymous with non-existence. When we 
consider that an error in the pronunciation of the 
mystic text meant destruction to the worshipper: 
when their sages were noted for selfishness and 
cursing, “and their gods for the most part worse,” 
no wonder their great tenet is, “ Existence is 
misery. 
~~ It has been well said, “All Brahminical cere- 
monies exhibit ritualism and symbolism run mad.” 
Much more might be said, but I must not take the 
space. I wish to quote once more from J. F. 
Clarke: “One great fact which makes a broad dis- 
tinction between other religions and Christianity is 
that they are ethnic and it is catholic. They are 
the religions of races and nations, limited by these 


lines of demarcation, by the bounds which God has 
beforehand appointed. Christianity is a catholic re 
ligion ; it is the religion of the human race. It over- 
flows all boundaries, recognizes no limits, belongs to 
man as man. And this it does, because of the full- 
ness of its life, which it derives from its head and 
fountain, Jesus Christ, in whom dwells the fullness 
both of godhead and of manhead.” I will close with 
the lines of our Whittier, which contain a 
great truth: 


loved 


‘« We search the world for truth, we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful, 
From graven stone and writer's scroll, 
From all old flower fields of the soul. 
And weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the book our mothers read."’ 


Granville, N. Y. 


Lypia J. MosHER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer 
THE LABOR QUESTION. 
THE communication published in the issue of the 
INTELLIGENCER for First month 3d, and signed by 
John J. Janney, was of especial interest to me be- 
cause the First-day School lesson on the Labor 
Question, the utility of which he questions, had 


seemed to me to be of peculiar interest and value; 
so much so, in fact, that I had marked it and filed it 
away for future reference. 

It may be, and doubtless is, true that neither the 


columns of the INTELLIGENCER nor the pages of the 
First-day School lessons are the best place to discuss 
the labor question, but it seems equally true that the 
principles of the Christian religion or Christian 
ethics bearing upon that and other related questions 
may properly be presented there. When such social 
questions press for solution, those professing faith in 
Christian teaching must attempt to solve them by 
applying each principle to them. We will not solve 
such problems by running away from them, and they 
can only be solved aright in the light of free inquiry 
and fair discussion. One of William Penn’s sayings 
that ought to be cherished in this day is that “ truth 
never lost anything by free discussion.” 

That the labor question and other closely allied 
questions are pressing for solution no thoughtful 
person can doubt. One present phase of this great 
problem—the coal strike and its train of evils— 
brings this home to all of us. While there exists the 
earnest, oftentimes passionate demand of labor for 
justice, it will hardly be accepted as a satisfactory 
answer that the condition of the laborer in the pres- 
ent age exceeds that of any preceding age. The 
laborer has not been persuaded that that is true, and 
there seem to be two sides to the question. 

In the coming conflict and discussion the duty of 
Friends would seem to be to call attention to the 
principles of justice and truth which they profess as 
offering a safe and peaceable means of settlement. 
Only through the application of the principle of the 
New Testament to these difficult problems can they 
be settled peaceably and with full justice to all par- 





ties. Let us trust that the time has not yet passed 


when this peaceable settlement is possible. Any aid 


to the accomplishment of such a work is surely in 
the line of Friendly and Christian services. 
Isaac ROBERTs. 
Conshohocken, Pa., First month 10, 1903. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, Pa.—The regular meeting of Plymouth 
Friends’ Association was held Sixth-day evening, First month 9. 

The program was opened by Ellie Conrad reciting ‘‘ The 
Voice of the Poor House,"’ followed by a recitation by Alice 
Ambler entitled, ‘‘ Ihe Miller of the Dee.’" Ruth Roberts 
read a paper on ‘‘ Current Topics,’’ which was followed by a 
short discussion. Watson K. Phillips read a selection entitled, 
‘* Look, Listen, and Learn a Little.’ A paper, ‘‘ How may 
the decrease in our meetings be arrested ? "' prepared by Carrie 
3uckman, was read by Arthur Dewees. Jean Williamson 
then read a selection entitled, ‘‘ The Man and the Newspaper."’ 
Benjamin Tomlinson answered the question, ‘‘ In what ways 
may we hope to promote the growth of the Society?"" A 
discussion on the last two papers followed, participated in by 
Benjamin Smith, Isaac Roberts, Elizabeth D. Corson, and 
others. The general sentiment seemed to be that our meeting 
is growing and we have reason to be encouraged. 

WILLIAM W. AMBLER, Secretary. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—On the evening of the 16th the Young 
Friends’ Association met at the home of Evan R. and Kate 
Penrose. The new president, Frank Ball, called the meeting 
to order and read the thirteenth chapter of Romans. 

E. Irene Meredith read ‘‘ Mind the Light,’’ from ‘‘ The 
Life of Samuel J. Levick.’’ A recitation entitled, ‘‘ Our Two 
Opinions,’* was given by Anna W. Ball. ‘: The Problem of 
Happiness,"’ by Alice Freeman Palmer, was read by Ella M. 
Ball — 

‘* Who is the happiest of men? 
of others, 
And in their pleasure takes joy even as though ‘t were 
his own.’ 

An article written by Helen C. Borton, was read by William 
P. Roberts, from the Asbury Park /ourna/. A biographical 
sketch of the life of Samuel M. Janney, prepared by Ella H. 
Kinsey, was read by AnnieS. Ball. The report of the General 
Conference, held in Philadelphia, was read by Phcebe Bewley, 
from the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. Sentiments were given 
by nearly all present. A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 


He who values the merits 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held in the library of Park Avenue Meeting- 
house, on the evening of First month 9, 1903. 

After the regular business meeting, Esther Foulke Sharples, 
representing the History Committee, read a paper on ‘‘ What 
produced Quakerism ?'’ Emma J. Broomell, representing 
the Literature Committee, read extracts from the Journal of 
George Fox. 

The meeting then adjourned, and the remainder of the 
evening was spent socially. 

NaoMI LEE SPICER, Secretary. 


Easton, Mp.—The Young Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Joseph H. White, First month 14. 

The officers for the ensuing year were duly installed. 
President, Elizabeth N. Taylor ; vice-president, George L. 
Bartlett ; secretary and treasurer, Laura Barber Shinn. 

Anna White read ‘‘ What is Quakerism ?'’ from ‘‘ The 
Principles of the Religious Society of Friends,"’ by John J. 
Cornell. Pauline D. Bartlett prepared and read an interesting 
paper entitled, ‘‘ Thoughts forthe New Year."' Elwood Tylor 
gave a little recitation about the ‘‘ Boy Who Keeps on Trying,”’ 
The debate, ‘‘ Resolved, That a good person exerts a better 
influence than a good book,’’ was ably handled by the leaders, 
Helen C. Shreve, Matilda J. Bartlett, and Elizabeth N. Tylor. 


A very lively general discussion followed. 
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Matilda J. Bartlett 
read a beautiful memorial on the death of Lizzie Willson 
Miller, in which loving tribute was paid to one friend who has 
been called from us since our last meeting. She was at one 
time secretary of the Association, and her loss is keenly felt 
by all. 
‘« None knew her but to love her, 
None named her but to praise."’ 
After a response of New Year sentiments the meeting 
closed with an impressive silence. 
LAURA BARBER SHINN, Secretary. 


Moorestown, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the meeting-house, Sixth-day 
evening, First month 9, 1903. 

The program for the evening was *‘ George Fox and his 
Message to Men,”’ by Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore. 
The speaker first gave an account of the life of Fox. In the 
seventeenth century politics were mixed with religion, and 
liberty of conscience was almost unknown. It is for rescuing 
this soul liberty that the world owes gratitude to Fox and his 
followers. Their faith stood so firm through trial after trial 
that finally persecution died out. The fundamental truths 
taught by Fox were the inner light, free ministry, and non- 
resistance. 

Friends believe that the Bible is not the only rule of faith 
and practice, but religious life must conform to the truth within 
us. Sometimes we may risk trouble through a false sense of 
duty, but it was underthe Quaker spirit of freedom of thought 
that Lincoln and William Lloyd Garrison and others worked. 

The foundations of non-resistance are brotherly love and 
the teachings of Jesus. Christianity is incompatible with war, 
for the evils of war—direct and indirect—cannot be calculated. 
George Fox still hasa message to men so long as intemperance 
and impurity exist. : 

Much appreciation was expressed for this paper, and in 
the discussion which followed attention was called to the fact 
that the Declaration of Independence could be traced to the 
freedom of thought of Friends, and that they had helped to 
shape our present nation. 

Dr. Janney thought the two greatest needs of our Society 
to be consecration to service and individual faithfulness. 
One Friend said we should be willing to make more sacrifice 
for our religion, but another felt that we want obedience not 
sacrifice, that more good comes from doing good for love than 
for sacrifice. E. L. G., Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. MaGItt lately gave his metrical translation of Moliére’s 
‘* Le Misanthrope "’ to all persons who could attend. 

The young men of the College were greatly pleased when 
Prof. Hoadley presented to the Athletic Ass6ciation a liberal 
offer from a friend of Swarthmore to assist in making per- 
manent improvements to Whittier Field. 

The Joseph Leidy Scientific Society held a very interesting 
meeting on the 13th. The questions referred at the last 
meeting were answered by persons to whom they were given. 
Prof. Hoadley then spoke of some things which had interested 
him most at the annual meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Among these were the pressure 
of light, and the method of measuring the time of exposure 
for photographic shutters. 

Asa P. Way read a paper on ‘‘ The Holland Submarine 
Boats,’’ and William Bedell spoke of the periscopes used upon 
them. He also gave some suggestions as to how they could 
be improved. . 

Prof. Hoadley, of Yale, Dr. W. W. Keen, of Jefferson 
Medical College, and President Swain spoke before the 
Contemporary -Club in the Art Club of Philadelphia on Third 
day evening, the 13th. President Swain spoke in favor of the 
four year's college course. He thought it better to shorten 
the elementary course one year than to shorten the time of 
college work. 


President Swain is now in the West. While there he will 





attend the inauguration of his successor, President Bryan, of 
Indiana University. These exercises are of triple importance, 
for they are to celebrate the dedication of a new building, 
Founder's Day, and the inauguration of the new president. 
President Swain is to represent the Alumni at the Founder's 
Day exercises. 

Stakes have been driven on the west campus preparatory 
to the locating of the Joseph Wharton dormitory. 

The Young Friends’ Association held its regular meeting 
on First-day evening. William Diebold and Maurice Hansell 
gave talks on ‘‘ The Private Life of William Penn.’’ Leidy 
McFarland read a paper on ‘‘ The Historical Importance of 
William Penn."’ The discussion, by Asa Way, following this 
paper, brought out his relations with the Indians. Maud E. 
Rice then read a paper in which she dealt with ‘‘ The Religious 
Principles of Penn,"’ and Elva Ash gave readings from Penn's 
‘*No Cross, No Crown.’ General remarks brought out 
interesting points by Dean Bond, Dr. Holmes, and J. 
Hibberd Taylor. 


COURSE OF LECTURES AT SWARTHMORE. 

The following course of lectures on the History of Friends 
has been arranged for at Swarthmore College, on Second-day 
evenings, beginning First month 19, 1903: 

I. First month 19.—Social and Religious Conditions of the 
Time of George Fox. J. Russell Smith. 

Il. George Fox and His Message to Men. 
Janney. 

III. Some Early Friends. Edward B. Rawson. 

VI. John Woolman, His Life and Times. (Lecturer not 
yet certain.) 

V. Quakerism and Modern Thought. 
of Meadville | heological School. 

VI. A Quaker Revival. Henry W. Wilbur. 

Lectures to be at 7 o'clock p. m,, in the College Parlor. 
A general invitation is extended. 


Dr. O. Edward 


Professor Christie, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


‘* LITERARY VALUES" is a new book of essays by John 
Burroughs, containing ripe reflection on authors and books, 
literary style and the charm of poetry. Thesame faithful and 
intimate study that the writer has given tothe fields and woods 
is apparent in the present work ; the pithy thought, the keen 
analysis, the affectionate observation, are here in full measure. 
One is impressed with the sanity and sure taste of John 
Burroughs in these suggestive essays. So much right apprais- 
ing of literary values must be the fruit of long years of reading 
and reflection. The freshness and independence of view may 
be illustrated by this extract from a passage that satirizes the 
‘*laboratory method "’ of studying literature, — 

‘* To dig into the roots and origin of the great poets is like 
digging into the roots of an oak or maple the better to increase 
your appreciation of the beauty of the tree. There standsthe 
tree in all its summer glory. Will you really know it any 
better after you have laid bare every root and roctlet ? There 
stand Homer, Dante, Chaucer, and Shakespeare. Read them, 
give yourself to them, and master them if you are man enough. 

‘* The poets are not to be analyzed ; they are to be enjoyed ; 
they are not to be studied, but to be loved ; they are not for 
knowledge, but for culture—to enhance our appreciation of life 
and our mastery over its elements. All the mere facts about 
a poet's work are as chaff as compared with the appreciation 
of one line or fine sentence. Why study a great poet at all 
after the manner of the dissecting room ? Why not rather seek to 
make the acquaintance of his living soul and to feel its power ?"’ 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


‘*Golden Numbers "’ is a book of verse for youth, edited 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. Smith (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) Probably no such wealth of the noblest 
English and American poetry has ever been brought together 
for young readers, unless it be in the ‘‘ Heart of Oak ’’ books of 
Professor Norton. Many an old volume has been turned over 
in search of these golden numbers, and many of the best among 
recent poets’ works too. One can fancy the editors drawing 
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upon their memories of years of appreciative companionship 
with the great singers, and perhaps putting their charming 
pages together at last in the summer days beneath the orchard- 
boughs, with the birds and brooks and flowers near at hand. 

The sections of the book have cheery and fragrant titles, 
as ‘‘A Chanted Calendar,’’ ‘‘ The World Beautiful,’ ‘‘ Green 
Things Growing,’’ ‘‘On the Wing,’ ‘‘ The Inglenook,”’ 
‘* Fairy Songs,’ ‘‘A Garden of Girls,’’ etc. Each section has 
an ‘‘interleaf’’ of sympathetic introduction, and the volume 
is prefaced by the senior editor in an essay full of the special 
charm that her readers know of old. Of thetrue poet she has 
this to say, ‘‘ The words he uses, the method and manner in 
which he uses them, the cadence of his verse, the thoughts he 
calls to your mind, the way he brings the quick color to your 
cheek and the tear to your eye, all these savor of magic, 
nothing else."’ It is a heartening thing to find a book of pure 
gold like this stout little red volume with its pages so starred 
with lyrics and carols and country songs. Once it becomes a 
friend in early life, its. possessor will cherish it always. 

. RK. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

WORDS OF APPRECIATION. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
As the time for renewal of subscription for the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER is again at hand | feel to add my testimony to 
those who have spoken through its columns of late of their 
appreciation of its weekly visits ; nor has it ever been more 
welcome during the forty years of its coming to our home than 
at present ; for while it sometimes brings the sad news of great 
loss sustained by our Society in the removal of one or more of 
its very competent workers, yet the same issue may contain 
cheering words from willing and hopeful hearts, that may have 
been warmed into a keener sense of responsibility, and 
stimulated to greater zeal by the example and influence of 
those for whom we mourn. 

And while doubtless my rather unusually large acquaint- 
ance among Friends adds much to the interest of Society 
matter found in its columns, yet | venture the assertion that 
if more of our members read it they, too, would become better 
acquainted with the workings of the Society and, perchance, 
be moved to more useful service. IsAAc WILSON. 

Bloomfield, Ontario, First month 14, 190}. 


THE RELIEF OF THE POOR. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

‘‘ THe Female Association of Philadelphia for the Relief 
of the Sick and Infirm Poor with Clothing,’’ etc., presents to 
its friends and contributors its seventy-fourth annual rej ort, 
containing a brief summary of the work accomplished during 
the past year with the funds so generously contributed by them. 
To those who have extended financial support to the society, 
it will be gratifying to know that their contributions brought 
comfort to many deserving sick and infirm. 

It is now the season when sickness and misery will be 
evident on all sides, and assistance most necessary. This 
winter, in addition to the usual distress, there will be much 
additional suffering and want on account of the great scarcity 
of coal and the difficulty in the poor securing it in small quan- 
tities, except at extortionate prices. 

The society again appeals to its many friends, not only to 
renew their annual subscriptions, but to give such additional 
amounts as they may feel justified in doing, and to interest 
their friends in the good work. 

During the past season we prepared 3,395 garments for 
distribution, and paid poor women $662.58 for making a large 
portion of them. 

Subscriptions and donations in money may be sent to any 
of the members or forwarded direct to the treasurer. Dona- 
tions in goods, trimmings, shoes, etc., may be addressed to 
‘* Female Association,’’ etc., care Benjamin Walton, No. 152 
N. Fifteenth Street. 

SARAH M. OGDEN, President, Riverton, N. J. 

EpitH N. BRUBAKER, Secretary, 105 N. 34th Street. 

CORNELIA N. WRIGHT, Treasurer, 3309 Baring Street. 
First month, 1903. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


UNDER the will of the late Susanna H. Thomas, of West 
Chester, Pa., native of Willistown township, several bequests, 
amounting in all to $4,200, are left to worthy objects in that 
locality. The various items are as follows : 

Newtown Square Preparative Meeting of Friends, $600 ; 
West Chester Relief Association, $500; Flower Mission of 
West Chester, $500 ; Chester County Children’s Aid Society, 
$500 ; Chester County Hospital, $1,000 ; Children’s Country 
Week Association of Philadelphia, $1,000; West Chester 
Library, $50; Friends’ Sewing School, $50. Total, $4,000. 

Half of the amount left to the Newtown Square Preparative 
Meeting of Friends is to be invested and the interest applied 
to keeping the graveyard in repair, the parents of the testator 
having been buried there. 


Curtis Eves, who for sometime has been physical instructor 
of the boys of George School, has resigned, and will devote 
his time to the study of medicine. William H. Satterthwaite, 
Curtis Eves’ former assistant, will take the position vacated. 


The Schofield School Bulletin reports that the Christmas 
fair was a success, the receipts being $127.00, but adds, ‘‘ not 
as much as when our friends sent dresses and coats that we 
could sell for $3.50 to $5.00."" 


The Laing School Visitor states that the sum of $150 is 
needed to fit up another class-room. One-half of this has 
already been contributed by the Mary Ann Longstreth Alumni 
Association of Philadelphia. 


Helen G. Borton has recently entered Emerson College, 
Boston, Mass., to take a special course in reading and elocution, 
as a preparation for teaching. 

Joel Borton went to Waterford, Virginia, on the 17th 
instant, to attend Fairfax Quarterly Meeting and some of the 


meetings composing it. 


EACH IN HIS OWN NAME. 


A FIRE mist and a planet, 
A crystal and a cell ; 
A jellyfish and a saurian, 
And caves where cave men dwell, 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 
And a face turned from the clod— 
Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tints of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high ; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like the tide on a crescent sea beach 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings, 
Come welling and surging in— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood ; 
The million who, humble and nameless, 
The straight hard pathway trod— 
Some call it Consecration, 


And others call it God. — Carruth, 


INTELLIGENCER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE PLEASURES WE HAVE IN OUR MIND. 


‘Tis a beautiful thing to have riches and love, 
To comfort and gladden and cheer ; 

To be free as the silver-tipped cloudlets above, 
All the blessings that mortals hold dear ; 

But happiness comes not because we can buy 
All these beautiful treasures we find, 

And naught can compare on the face of this earth 
With the riches we have in our mind. 


The days may be cloudy and life go amiss— 

There are times when the whole earth goes wrong ; 
But if we can think of a lingering kiss, 

Or there breathes in our mind some sweet song, 
Or anything pleasant that can or may be, 

We'll have it, for Fancy is biind, 
And no one can rob us nor time e’er destroy, 

The pleasures we have in our mind. 


If life is prosaic and weary and stern, 
Just cover it over with gold. 
Give Fancy your colors, and watching her, learn 
How she gilds black reality cold. 
There is true art in living the best out of earth, 
Nor always in grief be resigned ; 
The dearest of pleasures, and sweetest of love, 
Are the ones that each feels in his mind ! 
SARAH PALMER BYRNES. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
TWELFTH MONTH, 1902. 


Mean barometer, : 

Highest barometer during the month, “15th, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 5th, 

Mean temperature, i 

Highest temperature during the month, 21st,22d, 

Lowest temperature during the month, gth, . 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 16th, 

Least daily range of temperature, 12th, 2oth, 

Mean daily range of temperature, 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 

Total precipitation, rain, inches, 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 
of rain, on the 21st and 22d. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, 18. 

Number of clear days 13, fair days 6, cloudy days 12. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from northwest. 

Sleet on the Ist, 15th, 25th, 29th. 

Snow on the ist, 5th, 7th, 14th, and 29th. Total snowfall, 
in inches, during the month 5.9; 3 inches of which fell 
on the 5th and 2.5 inches on the 25th. No snow on the 
ground on the 15th, 1 inch at the end of the month. 


. + 30.160 
- 30.741 


2. 13 inches 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 46.5° on 16th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8a.m., 15.5° on gth. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 29.2°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 57° on 2 Ist. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 19° on 25th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 30.7°. 

Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 30°. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 39.9° and 28° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 34°, which is 3° below the normal, and 1.6° below 
the corresponding month in 1gol. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 8.11 
inches, is 4.75 inches above the normal, and 1.04 inches more 
than fell during Twelfth month, 1901. 

OHN CoMLY, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 31. 














INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION IN 
PAN-AMERICAN ASPECT. 


Abstract of address delivered by Wm. P. Wilson, Director of Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, reported by George B. Cock and revised 
by the author. 


As a delegate to the Pan-American Conference in 
the city of Mexico, I find the mass of our people do 
not properly understand its purpose. I propose to 
discuss what it did for the commerce of the United 
States and the Latin-American countries; and how 
its work related itself to the future possibilities of 
peace in the Western Hemisphere. 

During Monroe’s administration (1817 to 1825) 
culminated some of the efforts inaugurated about 
1810 by Bolivar, “ The Liberator of South America,” 
toward the release of a large territory from the 
Spanish yoke and its breaking up into the various 
Latin-American republics now existing. For in- 
stance, a large strip of territory, since made into the 
republics of Venezuela, Colombia and_ Bolivia, 
formed at that time one single government, with 
Bolivar as the liberator, fighting against Spain. 
Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, has in its center 
to-day Washington Square, where is located a beau- 
tiful, heroic statue of Washington. That country’s 
constitution and laws, as those of most of the Latin- 
American countries, have been fashioned on our 
plan. Bolivar was first to conceive of an Isthmian 
Canal; and before the countries named were even 
free he attempted to raise money in the bourses of 
the world toward effecting this inter-oceanic com- 
munication. About this juncture he called to 
Panama a great conference of the American States, 
inviting our government, and all the other Ameri- 
can republics so far as they had been established, to 
send delegates. Fearing European complications we 
quibbled a little over the matter; but in 1826 Mon- 
roe’s successor, John Quincy Adams, appointed 
two delegates, though later they were taken ill and 
did not attend. 

The next holding of a Pan-American Conference 
was during the Harrison administration, with Blaine 
as Secretary of State. It convened in Washington, 
October 2d, 1889, representing seventeen republics 
and one empire (Brazil); and ‘propounded many 
questions: (1) The preservation of peace through ar- 
bitration; (2) the establishment of a customs union 
trade; (3) the stimulation of new steamship lines ; (4) 
a uniform system of customs, sanitation and quaran- 
tine; (5) a common system of weights and measures 
(inventions, copyrights and trade-marks to be pro- 
tected); (6) a common coinage (not yet established, 
and may not be for the next century); (7) arbitra- 
tion pure and simple; (8) an international railway 
system; (9) such other questions as might be pro- 
pounded. 

That conference resulted later in the establish- 
meht of a commission of engineers which took into 
consideration the building of a trans-continental rail- 
way from New York to Buenos Ayres, spending five 
or six years and $360,000 in surveying the entire 
route between those terminals. They estimated that 


ITS 


about 10,741 miles of railway would have to be built 
for through trains; also that that railway would cost 
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$75,000,000—a small sum to consider now in these 
days of great financial operations. Every one oi 
these different republics that later came to build 
their own railway systems tried to put them on the 
line of this survey, and help fill up the gaps; and to- 
day you can get into a car at St. Louis and dis- 
embark from it 4,006 miles away in the southern part 
of Mexico—the car passing through the City oi 
Mexico if you wish. There are also longer or 
shorter lines in every one of these republics between 
the city of Mexico and Argentina; and to-day nearly 
5,000 miles of that intervening stretch has been laid 
with track. 

A second outcome of this conference was the 
Bureau of American Republics, designed to include 
all the Latin-American countries (our own being 
represented by the Secretary of State), and to col- 
late and disseminate information regarding them 
all. One magnificent feature of the conference was 
the getting together of so many republics for com 
mon discussion and acquaintance. 

The next and probably the greatest conference 
ever held in the world’s history was The Hague Con- 
ference, called in 1898 for the disarmament of the na- 
tions. Many people thought that the circular letter 
of the Czar of Russia which constituted the call was 
a farce perpetrated to further his own purposes. Our 
government, however, took the matter very serious- 
ly, and sent as representatives Ambassador White 
from Berlin (one of the ablest diplomats the United 
States ever sent out), with a delegate each from the 
army and navy, and Seth Low; throughout a most 
able representation. The opening speech by De 
Stael, Russia’s foreign minister, determined conclu- 
sively the purpose of the inaugurating government. 
Disarmament was in a measure thrown aside, and 
the proposition to arbitrate for the peace of the 
world was made the main scheme as presented by 
this able diplomat; and the great fact remaining 
since the passage of this conference into history is 
the permanent court for international arbitration. 

The next great world-assemblage was the Pan- 
American Conference held in the latter part of 1901 
and the first of 1902 in the city of Mexico, the Mexi- 
can government having prevailed upon all the others 
to meet in her capital, where fully $500,000 was spent 
for the convenience and happiness of the delegates. 
On arrival in the city of Mexico the delegates were 
not allowed to go to the pre-arranged quarters by 
public convevances, but the wealthy citizens tendered 
their own equipages, whose progress was accom 
panied by bands of music. The United States 
delegation consisted of Messrs. Davis, Ex-Senator 
from West Virginia, chairman; Pepper, of Washing- 
ton; Barrett, Ex-Minister to Siam; Buchanan, Ex- 
Minister to the Argentine Republic (who had once 
succeeded in arranging the difficulties between that 
government and Chile with such felicity that he was 
offered a gift of $100,000 by the former and another 
large gift by Chile); and Frazer, of Chicago, all ap- 
pointed by President McKinley. My appointment 
was a later one, by President Roosevelt, with spe- 
cial reference to the commercial side of the conference 
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The opening of this conference was attended by 
a series of receptions and dinners to promote ac- 
quaintanceship among the delegates themselves and 
with their Mexican hosts. A social function in some 
form is an essential preliminary to the transaction of 
any business, no matter what the scale, with the 
Latin-American peoples. We all called upon Presi- 
dent Diaz and the Foreign Minister, and in a day or 
two went to a reception given by Diaz attended by 
more than a thousand guests, where fireworks were 
a prominent feature. Mr. and Mrs. Diaz received 
us all, the latter speaking English as fluently as any 
(American; while the manner and warmth, as a host, 
of Diaz (whom I regard as one of the best states- 
men in the world) were beyond cavil. 

The provision for the comfort and necessities of 
the guests was on a scale of utmost generosity. Con- 
nected with our sumptuous conference quarters, 
where each delegate was provided with a mahogany 
desk, the tapestries of which were embroidered with 
the Mexican coat of arms, was a restaurant at which 
the finest foods were served without a cent of cost 
to any delegate from the inauguration of the confer- 
ence to its close. A servant’s receipt of a fee was 
the signal for his discharge. There were nineteen 
republics represented. It was plain that the chair- 
man of each national delegation should be chairman 
of some committee, so nineteen committees were or- 
ganized. 

The Mexican government had taken the greatest 
care to appoint eight of their jurists most eminent in 
international law; these had been at work more than 
six months in systematizing and skeletonizing the in- 
formation relative to the questions which they knew 
would come up at the conference. For instance, as 
to the subject of arbitration (the most difficult of all 
to adjust), they had taken the entire work of The 
Hague Conference and various other conferences 
where this question had been discussed; had skele- 
tonized all the information and placed it in print in 
such a way one could get it at a glance; they had then 
summarized what they thought ought to be done at 
this conference in the line of arbitration and pub- 
lished it all in a large brochure; so that when we 
took up the question, a copy of that pamphlet, 
printed in both English and Spanish, was given to 
every member. Some of us spoke only English; 
some, English and Spanish; but everything that was 
done in the conterence was presented in both lan- 
while a third, the French language, was offi- 
cial along with the other two. 

The United States being the oldest and grandest 
republic represented there, all planned to elect the 
chairman of the United States delegation president 
of the conference. Europe had been busy for more 


rlavge 7 
guages, 


than a year trying to convince every one of these 
Latin-American republics that the United States 
had designs upon them in this meeting, and they had 


grown more or less suspicious. Our delegation had 
received instructions from Secretary Hay that we 
were to be modest and retiring, and not only that, 
but we were to accept no offices whatever, being mere- 


ly there as an advisory body; that we should take 


pains to keep in the background, but to quietly see 
that everything led in the right direction. The first 


| thing done was to propose ex-Senator Davis, presi- 


dent of the conference, which office he declined in a 
most happy and effective speech, in terms comport- 
ing with the language of our instructions. Then Sen- 
ator Ragosa, the ablest international lawyer of Mex- 
ico (who two years previously had represented his 
government at the commercial congress held in 
Philadelphia), was elected president. 


( Conclusion to follow.) 


ENDOWED ROADS AS MONUMENTS. 

From the Springfield Republican. 
Ir this country had been obliged to wait for develop- 
ment by taxation, that is by money unwillingly 
wrung from its citizens, its record of progress would 
be far behind what it now is. It is hardly too much 
to say that the best things in it are monuments to 
the altruism and public spirit of its people. It is in 
this way that the interests of education, religion, 
philanthropy and beauty have been expanded to pro- 
portions that reflect great credit on our nationality. 
Still, the tentative exploitation of a new idea for pub- 
lic benefit generally comes through taxation. It 
has been so with the “ good roads ” idea in this State 
and in other States. That idea has made a gratify- 
ing advance. It has been justified by what has been 
accomplished, but the movement is still in its in- 
fancy, so far as general provision for the -needs of 
our citizens is concerned, and it will take a long time 
for its results to develop into a system of general 
utility. 

A suggestion that closely fits this situation was 
recently made by Mr. M. F. Dickinson, of this city, 
in an address before the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. “ Enormous sums of money,” he said, “ are 
given for endowment of schools, colleges, libraries 
and other like useful purposes. None of these claim- 
ants presents a stronger case than the neglected road 
and roadway. How fine an act it would be for a 
loval son to bestow upon his native town hand- 
some and expensive stone bridge which might well 
bear his name, and stand as a permanent memorial 
to his generosity! or he might set aside a large fund 
for the improvement and beautifying of the street or 
road on which he was born and over which he trav- 
eled to school or to mill during the years of his boy- 
hood. Such a fund ought to be large enough to pro- 
vide income sufficient to keep the road in order for- 
ever.” 

The legislation of the State is favorable to such 
endowment. it has practically made the savings 
banks repositories and trustees of any funds that 
may be given for such purposes. No part of the 
principal can be withdrawn, and it is exempt from 
attachment or levy on execution. Perhaps at this 
time no wealthy man can more surely enshrine his 
name in the grateful memory of his fellow-citizens 
than by giving or leaving to his town a sum that 
shall provide it with good roads for all time to 
come. 
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WILL: POWER. 


Tue will is of prime importance and is deserving of 


We 
We hear 
We taste for 


much more attention than we usually give it. 
see for the most part what we will see. 
for the most part what we will hear. 
the most part what we will taste. We feel for the 
most part what we will feel. We imagine for the 
most part what we will to imagine. We remember 
for the most part what we will to remember. We do 
for the most part what we will to do. In short, it is 
the will that has, or may be made to have, the con- 
trolling influence over body, over intellect, over sen- 
sibility, and over conduct. 

The above statement by Dr. C. S. Coler is well 
illustrated by the following: 

It is told that a telegraph operator at Spring- 
field, Mass., was kept at his post of duty for many 
hours receiving special news. After losing two 
nights’ sleep he was relieved from duty to get some 
rest. Ele went to his room at the hotel, and soon 
was fast asleep. When the time came for him to re- 
turn to his instrument he could not be awakened. 
Loud pounding on the door did not result in arous- 
ing him. An operator then, with his knife-handle, 
tapped “ Springfield” on the door, in imitation of 
the clicking of the instrument. At once the sleeping 
operator sprang from his bed, and was soon ready 
to continue his work. 

It is said that firemen hear in their sleep the sig- 
nal calling them to duty, while they sleep right on 
through any number of signals which do not con- 
cern them. In an article on “ Heroes Who Fight 
Fire,” Jacob A. Riis tells of a fire department chiet 
who has a gong right over his head at his home, 
every stroke of which he hears, although he never 
hears the baby; while his wife hears the baby if it 
stirs in its crib, but does not hear the gong.—[The 
Young Idea.] 


IN its own small way Pitcairn Island affords the most remark- 
able illustration of that genius of colonization which has built 
up the British Empire of which it is but an atom. Pitcairn is 
a mere dot in the Pacific, an island only seven miles in 
circumference. It was occupied and colonized in 1790 by a 
ruffianly crew, the mutineers of the Bounty. Yet absolutely 


isolated and never under any control of the British Govern- 
ment, Pitcairn is now one of the most idyllic and utopian as 
well as smallest communities on the face of the earth. 

Its inhabitants number about 150. They are fine, tall 
specimens of humanity, rather dark, but favoring their 
European rather than Kanaka forbears. They are well 
educated, and speak excellent English, free from any lingual 
corruption or slang. Their life is one of unbroken peace and 
ease, for plantains, maize, bananas, oranges, pumpkins, sugar, 
and cocoanut trees grow in luxuriance, with no wild animals 
to wreck the crops. The sea swarms with fish, while goats, 
pigs, and poultry thriveand multiply. The climate is perfect. 
And though all the prospect pleases, man is not vile. On the 
contrary, the Pitcairn people constitute a very perfect society. 
They are religious, and, adhering strictly to the Fourth 
Commandment, observe Saturday asthe Sabbath. The organ 
in their church was presented to them by Queen Victoria. 
There is no poverty, for all labor for the common weal, and 
there is neither prison nor policeman on theisland. They 
elect one of themselves to fill the post of Governor or Magistrate, 





but his office is practically a sinecure. 
alcohol as a beverage is not, being regarded strictly as a 
medicine, nor is the smoke of tobacco smelt in the land. 
Once a year the life of this Arcadia is excited by the visit of a 


the grocer and caterer may be. 
a real cellar—not a basement with heater and laundry and 
ashbins—that one gets apples. 


They have no money ; 


British warship, bringing the annual mail. To the captain of 


the vessel any important matter is referred for settlement, and 
his judgment is always quietly accepted. 
visit and the occasional call of a sailing ship the little 
community pursues its peaceful way in complete isolation 
from the maddening world.—[Public Ledger. } 


Save for this annual 


Apples in Winter. 
I SOMETIMES think that city folk in furnace-heated houses can 


never know what a really good apple is, no matter how good 
It is in the farm house with 


You sit in the ‘‘ wing’’ beside 
a crackling fireplace or a wood fire in a stove that is built for 
service rather than for ornament. The cellar is under the 
‘‘upright.’" You go through the buttery, through the cellar 
door that has a cathole in the lower front corner, and with 
lamp or lantern in hand you go down the stairs into a 
subterranean world. The snow is scurrying around the house 
corners, but here is a dark and snug retreat, a retreat such as 
no city house can have. There is no smell of ashes and 
soapsuds, only the cool, soft odor of the moist ground and the 
boxes and barrels of apples. From box to box you go— 
Northern Spies, Tannan Sweets, Greenings, Roxbury Russets, 
Seek-no-furthers, Rambos, Spitzenbergs, Snowapples, None- 
such, Swaars, perhaps belated Kings and Fall Pippins— even 
Baldwins are not good enough for this company—and you 
take your pick.—[Country Life in America. } 


English Shopwomen. 


AMERICAN shopwomen have little idea of the lives and lots of 
the English ‘‘ shop-assistants,’’ as salespeople are called on the 
other side. Compared with their treatment in America, the 
English shopgirl is a veritable slave ; and the only mitigating 
circumstance in her life is the outward semblance of gentility 
that her occupation permits, as distinguished from menial 
domestic employment, 

Most of the large shops board and lodge their assistants, 
and they are thus practically bound to their employers. The 
hours of work are long and exhausting, and they are not 
allowed to sit down, except for the brief allowance for lunch 
at noon, from the time they begin their work at early morning 
until the shop is closed at night, and the subsequent work of 
clearing up is finished. Then and then only are they 
allowed to rest, and most of them are too tired to do anything 
but creep off to bed in their ill-lighted and ill-ventilated lodg- 
ings. 

The board which they are provided with is meagre and ill- 
cooked. For breakfast they are given bread and jam and 
tea. Nothing else. Dinner consists of beef or mutton, the 
cheapest cuts, and potatoes. The only other variation of this 
fare is a concoction of scraps left from the meat during the 
week, which is most aptly dubbed ‘‘ Resurrection Pie !"’ 
There is little of light or pleasure in their lives, and few of 
them are able to retain their health under the strain of it.— 
[Boston Transcript. } 


THE protest of Secretary Hay concerning the treatment of 
Jews in Roumania has not been without good results. On 
Twelfth month 27 the Roumanian Senate, at the request of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, agreed that Jews residing in 
Roumania might be naturalized, and thus acquire the rights 
of citizens, which hitherto have been withheld from them. 


A BILL has passed both houses of Congress providing for 
the retirement of Hawaiian silver coins after the expiration of 
this year. They may be exchanged at their face value for 
standard silver coins of the United States. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE scarcity of coal continues to be the topic of greatest 
interest to the people, and efforts to relieve the situation have 
not yet materially increased the supply. John Mitchell has 
appealed to the miners to work more steadily, and an increased 
output is reported from Wilkesbarre and Scranton colleries. 
The railroads have endeavored to relieve the congestion of 
freight cars and to give coal the precedence over anything but 
perishable freight. Theindependent operators are getting all 
they can for the coal, but the Reading and Lehigh companies 
still sell at the old rates. 

THE operators have continued their testimony before the 
Coal Strike Commission. They assert that the restrictions of 
the Union tend to repress individual ambition and keep all 
workers on a level, and that many men lose time on pay day 
and the days immediately following, because of drunkenness. 
They also think that the Unions should not receive members 
under 21 years of age. John Mitchell left Philadelphia on 
the igth to attend the United Mine Workers’ Convention at 
Indianapolis. 


FOLLOWING the passage of the bill to relieve coal of duty 
for one year, which was promptly signed by the President, 
Representative Jenkins, of Wisconsin, who is chairman of the 
judiciary committee, introduced a resolution that the committee 
be directed to investigate and report to the house as soon as 
possible concerning the power of Congress ‘‘ to declare that a 
necessity has arisen for taking possession of all coal, coal beds, 
and coal mines in the United States, and all lines of transpor- 


tation, agencies, instruments, and vehicles of commerce | 


necessary for the transportation of coal.”’ 

On the 15thinstant James H. Tillman, Lieutenant-Governor 
of South Carolina, and nephew of Senator Tillman, met N. G. 
Gonzales, editor of the S/a/e, in the public street of Columbia, 
S. C., the latter being unarmed, and without a word of warning 
shot him with a pistol, inflicting a fatal wound of which the 
victim died on the roth instant. Tillman was at once arrested 
and placed in jail. The trouble between the two men began 
with a fist fight between the two Senators from South Carolina 
last year on the floor of the United States Senate, when 
Gonzales denounced Senator Tillman in his paper. During 
the campaign of the nephew for the Governorship Gonzales 
denounced him in his paper as morally unfit for the office. 

THE Wharton School of Finance and Economy of the 
University of Pennsylvania is to have a home of its own. Its 
founder, Joseph Wharton, has bought a site for the building 
on Woodland avenue, facing the University and extending 
through to Locust street. It is his intention to convey the 
land to the University, expend $200,000 on the building, 
and increase the endowment from $250,000 to $500,000. The 


purpose of the school is to give a sound education to those | 


intending to go into active business. 


ApraM S. Hewitt, ex-Mayor of New York, and for many 


years Representative in Congress, died on the 18th instant, in | 


his 81st year. He was honored by members of all parties for 
his political integrity. While directing immense business 
interests he found time for practical philanthropy. The acts 
of the Legislature by which Peter Cooper was enabled to make 
Cooper Union a public institution were drawn by him, and he 
contributed generously to the treasury and induced others to 
give large contributions. His personal donations approxi- 
mated $1,000,000. 

Tue Argentine Government has sent a representative to 
the United States in search of teachers for its normal schools. 
It wants two competent men as professors of pedagogy and 
experimental psychology, salary $400 in gold monthly ; and 
three men for principals of normal schools, salary $250 in gold 
monthly, who are both university and normal school graduates. 
All must have competent knowledge of Spanish. The 
Argentine Republic takes a profound interest in the United 
States educational system, and maintains thirty young men as 
students hefe. 





NEWS NOTES. 


GOVERNOR PENNYPACKER, of Pennsylvania, took the oath of 
office on the 1gth instant. 


DuRING the year 1902 the University of Pennsylvania 
received gifts and bequests amounting to $936,851.67. 


In a single day last month forty-seven carloads of beer, 
containing 1,000,000 bottles, were shipped from Milwaukee 
breweries to Manila and Hong Kong. 


THE Paris correspondent of the London 7imes states that 
the authorities of Tunis have forbidden pilgrimages to Mecca 
in 1903, because of the prevalence of cholera in Eygpt. 


THE laws of Indiana require the saloons to close at 11 p. m. 
A woman whose husband lost his life through liquor sold afew 
minutes after that hour received a verdict of $1,700 damages. 


KinG Epwarp VII. and President Roosevelt exchanged 
greetings and congratulations on the 19th by Marconi's wire- 
less telegraph between Cape Cod, Mass. and Cornwall, 
England. 


Four school directors of Norristown, Pa., failed to secure 
a renomination because they voted to accept $50,000 from 
Andrew Carnegie, to establish a free library to be maintained 
by the city. 


THE American Wave Motor Company has been incorpor- 
ated at Dover, Del., with an authorized capital of $1,000,000, 
which will erect a plant at Atlantic City for utilizing the force 
of ocean waves. 


GOVERNOR TAFT has decided to remain in the Philippines 
instead of accepting a seat in the United States Supreme 
Court, and it is stated that Judge Day, of Canton, Ohio, will 
be named in his stead for the Supreme Bench. 


THE sheriff who was removed by the Governor of Indiana 
for permitting a mob to take from him and lynch a negro 
prisoner, has been re-elected and is making a strong effort to 
nullify the law under which the Governor acted. 


FORTY-FIVE Chicago coal operators and dealers were in- 
dicted on the 19th by a special Grand Jury for conspiring to 


restrict the coal supply, and to charge a price for coal greatly 
in excess of its value. 


HENRI GEORGES STEPHANE ADOLPHE OPPER DE BLOwITz, 
known to readers of newspapers throughout the worldas hav- 
ing been for many years the Paris correspondent of the 
London 7imes, died of apoplexy, on the 18th inst. He was 
born in 1832. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the surplus in the treasury the eee 
vania Legislature at its last session cut off the appropriation for 


fighting contagious diseases. The smallpox is already 
epidemic in some towns and the State Board of Health has 


| not a dollar at its disposal. 


PENDING the arrangements for arbitration between the 
European Powers and Venezuela, one of the German crusiers 
shelled a Venezuelan fort and is reported to have been re- 
pulsed. It is also reported that President Castro has gained 
several victories over the revolutionists. 


IN passing the Militia bill reported from the House the 
Senate made two important amendments. They struck out 
the clause which provided for a reserve force of 100,000 men 


| who have been honorably discharged from the army, the 


volunteers, or the organized militia, and inserted a clause 
exempting from service in the militia those who have religiouis 
scruples against war. 


A CONFERENCE held in Washington on the 19th to consider 
the danger of the spread of the bubonic plague in the United 
States passed a resolution censuring the recent Governor of 
California and the city government of San Francisco for 
opposing the operations of the United States Public Health 
Service. It is stated that 93 cases of the plague have occurred 


| in San Francisco, 87 of these being in Chinatown. 
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Chimney with 
name 


nobody’s 


on it. 


Who's res pon- 


sible tor it? 
Not MAcBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


‘These trade-mark crisscruss lines on every package. 


For 
DYSPEPSIA. 


P 
Farwell & Rhines, Wat own, N. Y., U.S.A. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE' 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. Send 
Sania for Booklet.Agents wanted. 
@ Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 
CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd & Media Sts, Philadelphia 


COLLINGS CARRIAGE CO., 


Broughams, Victorias, Coupe, Rockaways, Cutunders, 
Runabouts, and Wagonettes. 


1719 Chestnut Street, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ InTELLiGENcer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 

ist Mo. 24.—Dr. JOSEPH SWAIN, OF 
Swarthmore College, will deliver an 
address at Friends’ Meeting-House, 
Fifteenth stree: and Rutherford place, 
New York, at 2.30 p m. Subject, ‘‘A 
View of Nature and the Bible.’’ All 
are cordially invited. 

1st Mo. 24. -AN EDUCATIONAL CONFER- 
ence, to which an invitation is extended 
by the Association of Friends’ Schools 
and the Committee on Education, will 
be held in the Lecture Room of Friends’ 
Central School. Program : at 2 p. m., 
lecture by State Superintendent Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, subject, ‘‘ The Core of the 
School Curriculum "’ ; at 3p.m., Round 
Table. Leader, Dr. Samuel C. 
Schmucker, subject, ‘‘Method of 
Nature-Work."’ 

ist Mo. 24. — WESTBURY QUARTERLY 
Meeting, in New York, at 10.30 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders day before at 3 p.m. 

ist Mo. 25.—GREEN STREET MEETING, 
Philadelphia, 10.30 a. m.. visited by 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee. 

1st Mo. 
will be 


25.—AN APPOINTED MEETING 

held at the Quarterly Meeting 
Home, 5800 Greene St., Germantown, 
at 3 p.m. Take Germantown cars on 
either Eighth or Thirteenth Streets for 
Chelten Avenue, which is 5700. 

ist Mo. 25.— PENN'S GROVE YOUNG 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Samuel Broomell. 

1st Mo. 25.—HOPEWELL, 
Friends’ Association. 

ist Mo. 27. —CONCORD QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at West Chester, Pa., at Io 
a.m. Ministers and Elders, day before, 
at 2 p. m. 

1st Mo. 27.—A MEETING UNDER THE 
care of the Membership Committee of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting to ex- 
plain Friendly views and principles will 
be held at the meeting-house, 35th 
Street and Lancaster Avenue, at 8 p. m. 

Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J , 

will address the meeting. Those not 
members, who are friendly to the Society, 
are especially invited. 

1st Mo. 28.— PURCHASE QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Purchase, N. Y., at 11 a.m. 
At the close of the business session 
luncheon will be served, followed by a 
meeting of Friends’ Association, the 
subject being ‘‘ The Greatest Need of 
Our Society.’ Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders the day before, at 2.30 p.m. 
Conveyances will meet trains both days 
leaving Grand Central Station, New 
York, at 9.08 a. m., and Brewster at 
8.34 a. m. . 

1st Mo. 28.—NEwTowN, PA., JUNIOR 
Young Friends’ Association. 

1st Mo. 31.—ScIPIO QUARTERLY MEET- 
ing at North Street, N. Y. Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders the day before, 
at 2 p. m. 

2p Mo. 1.—WRIGHTSTOWN, PA., YOUNG 
Friends’ Association. 

2D Mo. 1.—AT CONCORD, DELAWARE 
county, Pa., a Circular Meeting, under 
the care of a commiitee of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p. m. 


VA., YOUNG 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ili 


2D Mo. 3.—PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Race street, at 10 a. m. 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders the 
day before, at 3 p. m. 

2D Mo. :19.—A SOCIAL, IN THE PARLOR, 
1520 Race street, Philadelphia, under 
the care of Best Interests’ Committee. 

Friends’ Library at 15th and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia, will be open from 
It a.m. to g p.m., each weekday, 
except Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
New Year’s Days, week of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and Seventh and 
Eighth months. 

Friends and other persons are invited to 
make use of the Library as a Reading 
Room and for the borrowing of books. 

FLORIDA. 


rWO WEEKS TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of 
the season to Jacksonville, allowing two 
weeks in Florida, will leave New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
by special train on February 3. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals en route in both 
directions while traveling on the special 
train, will be sold at the following rates : 
New York $50; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Baltimore, and Washingt n, $48; Pitts- 
burg, $53; and at proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other infor- 
mation apply to ticket agents, or to Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


A TEACHER asked her class to name five 
different members of the ‘‘cat’’ family. 
Nobody answered till at last one little girl 
raised her hand. ‘‘Well,’’ said the 
teacher, encouragingly. ‘‘ Father Cat, 
Mother Cat, and three little kitiens !”' 
[Our Dumb Animals. } 


A VISITOR to one of the fine old churches 
in Norfolk tells an amusing incident anent 
the old lady who showed the party round 
the sacred edifice. ‘‘ Yes, you've certainly 
got a beautiful old church here,’’ observed 
one of the visitors, admiringly ; ‘‘ but it's 
a pity the acoustics are so bad.”’ ‘“ [hat 
I'm sure they bain’t ma’am.—leastways, 
no longer,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘ for I catched 
and killed the last on 'em weeks ago.’’— 
[Christian Register. | 


THE supply of coal was scarce and the 
church was not very warm. When Ethel, 
aged eight, returned home her mother 
asked for the text of the minister's sermon. 
Ethel replied promptly, ‘‘ Many are cold, 
but few are frozen.''—[Gathered. ] 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 

CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 4 . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


' GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ ' Fine Custom- made Shoes 


142 South llth Street 


I can er shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


HIGH-GRADE BONDS 


Yielding from 314 to 5 per cent. 


FREE OF TAXES. 
INVESTMENT LIST ON APPLICATION. 


NEWBURGER BROS. & HENDERSON, 


Bankers AND Brokers, 323 Chestnut Street. 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 
ad Rugs 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have aprestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 
economy in price. 


Retail Stores 
1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by WII. J. MicWATTERS. 


a 


INTELLIGENCER. 


GIRARD TRUST Ate te ctarea sense | GIRARD TRUST COMPANY PANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND Receiver. 
Financia. AGENT FoR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
Interest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustees, 


WueN Dr. Henry van Dyke's ‘‘ The 
Story of the Other Wise Man”’ 
lated into Turkish, it was submitted, in 
the usual course, to the censor. That 
worthy approved all the book except its 
title, which he said would not do. 

‘Why will it not do?’’ the publisher 
asked. 

‘* Because it is not true,’ 
answer. 

The 
true?’ 
not true? 

‘‘Because,’’ explained the censor, 

‘there is no Wise Man but Mahomet.’ 

The title was accordingly changed to one 
which, if translated freely into English, 
would read, ‘‘ How the Other Scientist Got 
Left Behind.’’ —[Harper’s Literary 

Gossip. ] 


was trans- 


’ was the solemn 


publisher 
' he asked. 


was puzzled. ‘‘ Not 
‘In what respect is it 


THE misery to which the dissipation of 
strong drink leads could hardly be more 
graphically illustrated than by a story 
which the Bishop of London tells of the 
way the children of the drunken poor reason 


from the horrible experiences of their own 
sad lives. A little London girl from the 
slums was being examined on the parable 
of the ProdigalSon. The teacher had got 
as far as the repentance of the prodigal, 
and his eating of the swine-husks, when 
she inquired, ‘‘ What else could he have 
done?’’ The child replied, evidently 
speaking out of her experience, ‘‘ He 
could have pawned his little girl's boots !"’ 
—[ Baptist Commonwealth. ] 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trusts or Corporation MortcGaces. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
R&GISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President | 


Black Taffeta Silks. 


One of the features of the January Sale 
of Silks is the fine collection of Black 
Taffetas—always a specialty in this de- 
partment, but now priced even more 
favorably than usual for several special 
numbers : 


Black Taffeta Silk 
Good enough for waists and entire 
gowns, but low enough in price to use 
for linings and petticoats—8o-cent value 
at 68 cents a yard. 


Imported Black Taffeta 
Absolutely pure dye and a rich black ; 
a soft and pliable fabric that we can 
guarantee for wear—go-cent value at 
75 cents. 


$1.50 yard-wide Black Taffeta at $1.25 
A very low special price for an excep- 
tionally good fabric; of firm but mellow 
weave, 36 inches wide, and will give 
the utmost satisfaction in wear—$1.50 
value at $1.25. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A TRAVELLER in the mountains of Scot- 
land observed an old man standing with 
uncovered head who when questioned 
said : ‘‘ Every morning for forty years | 
have uncovered my head to the beauty of 
phe world.”’ 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1903. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1903. 


given, and also read the notes below. 


Read‘the figures 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.”’ 


WEEKLIES 
Periodicals. 


Springfield Republican, ($1), . . 

The Nation, ($3), 

Literary Digest, ($3), 
scribers only), 


- $2.90 
4.80 

(new sub- 

4.50 

3-90 

4.00 

4.60 


Independent, ($2), 

Christian Register, ($2), 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Sunday School Times, ($1). . 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 
The Living Age, ($6), 


Price for both. \ Periodicals, 


60 | : 
n those named above should write to us, 


MONTHLIES 
Price for both. 


| British Friend, (6s.6d & pee 


Scribner's Magazine, ($3), 

The Century Magazine, ($4), 

Harper's Magazine, ($4), 

Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 

The Forum, ($3), . 

North American Revi iew, ($s), 

St. Nicholas, ($3), . ; 

Lippincott’s Magazine, (82. 50), 

The Chautauquan, ($2), 

Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 

The Farm Journal, ($0.50), 

American Monthly Review 
Reviews, ($2.50), 


- 


n the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 
subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 


‘* price for 





